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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 
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FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


Rapid advancement assured to serious minded students of the Drama, 


Famous as ‘'A Maker of Stars” 


ambitious to achieve professional honors. 


Little Theatre prog afford stud the rt 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Interpretation of difficult roles 
Development of a g stage p 





ENROLL NOW FOR CURRENT CLASS 
MIDWANTER CLASSES START JANUARY 10 








in important roles cg producers and tolent scouts 


for self expression 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 


Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers. 
Literature onrequest 235 E. 62nd Street, New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 











Teacher of Ina Claire, 


— Hayes, Katharine 
burn, Cornelia Otis 
Sk. nner, Jane Wyatt, 
Miriam Hopkins, Jean 
Arthur, Fay Bainter, 
Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark 
Gable, Van Heflin. Tonlo 
Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alan Curtis and 
Many other celebrities. 
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‘DAY KARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOLOR STAGE 


Day and Evening Classes 
for 


Students, Teachers, Actors 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23,N. Y, 
TRafalgar 7-5834 














“We like your idea of operating along the lines of 
a commercial radio station.” — Lucy I. Towle, 
Sales Promotion Megr., Station WMCA, 


MAKE RADIO YOUR 
CAREER 


Prepare for big opportunities now and after the 
war. Practical, thorough course under pro- 
fessional instructors. Actual practice in all 
phases of radio broadcasting. Graduates placed 
in radio stations throughout the country. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


of the Theatre and Radio 








Mme. Daykarhanova’s School now located at | 





5 Evans Way 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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CLARE 
TREE 
MAJOR 


MANAGER 
PRODUCER 
N.Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 


FOR 26 YEARS 


ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 
building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 


35 minutes from Broadway, in beautiful Westchester 


Winter Term Begins January 3lst 


Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 
Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 





of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT | 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 
WINTER TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. / 

















HEADING FOR STARDOM 


FROM PASADENA PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 


Louise Allbritton, graduated to a contract with Universal 
Pictures, is being groomed for stardom. Another one of 


many Playhouse graduates making good on stage, screen 
and radio. Our School offers you 26 years’ dramatic ex- 
perience, with practical training under professional guid- 
ance. We produce 60 plays a year in $650,000 theatrical 
plant and are leading source of talent in the West. 


Write today for Catalog 





SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE 





33 South El Molino Avenue @ Pasadena 1, California 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 





GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL THEATH 


| SCHOOL OF 7am 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Mere god ge — 
Certificate, B.F M.F 

For information: Spectr ls: rst ooeciant 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theattt 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAS | 
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Pitts Workshop 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
Erwin Piscator, Director 


Offers intensive courses in 


flViene <i Theatre 


50th Year of Star Making 


A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ALLIED WITH 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRES 


4 in 1 Course — Stage, Radio, Screen and Professional 


























Bind 


Your 1943 Issues of 


THEATRE ARTS 


ACT’ ING eppearances in late Broadway successes end Authors’ E 9 ' 2 h 5 d 
DIRECTING — Stage F , Scouts and in Z volumes, with index, 
DESIGNING Divisions: (1) Modern and Classic Drama and Speech $ 5 00 

| PLAYWRITING Jen palit Toe’ Opera, Masical Comedy; (3) Dancing; . 
RADIO (Separate High School and Children's Depts.) Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
t Write for booklet T Limited membersinp — Registrar's books now open form a valuable addition to 
| 66 West 12 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire your library — An _ authorita- 
| GRamercy 7-8464 1780 Broadway, N. Y. tive record in text and illustra- 
SS tion of the ever changing 
— theatre of the world — impor- 
= i tant for reference and enter- 

THEODORA IRVINE tainment. 


f 





| FEAGIN SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High Schoo! and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
ENROLE NOW FOR DECEMSER 1ST TERM 
Write for Catalogue T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 














630 Fifth Avenue New York 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Jeffrey Lynn, Clark Gable, John Shepperd 
Corel Wilde, Anne Baxter, and Marsha Hunt 
among those trained. 


Productions for Talent Scouts 
Students act each week 
Radio Script Reading Course by 
Bide Dudley, 
Eminent Drama Commentator 
REGISTRATION OPEN 


SATURDAY CLASSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS AND CHILDREN 


For informatien write or telephone 


15 West 67th St., New York, EN 2-3345 




















Send us your copies before 
December 20th. We will sup- 
ply the December, 1943 issue 


29th Year 27th YEAR of STARMAKING Fe 4 
© ST SOSOREEN STAGE -SCREEN-RADIO nico Ne ory” Gone aes 
os _— oe on DAY, EVENING, SHORT SPEECH & supplied at 35 cents each. 


If you have other complete 
years they can also be bound 
at this time at $5.00 per year. 
We will quote prices on miss- 
ing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17,N.Y. 

















Theatre Arts REGULAR RATE____$3.50 a Year 


° 2 Gift Subscriptions ______$ 6.00 
4 Gift Subseriptions____ $10.00 


Foreign or Canadian postage: $1 a year extra on each subscription 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FA — 
For new subscriptions only —Expires January Ith | == 2 ~~ ee 
} oe PINE Sin sens enene ee 
7 Please send Theatre Arts 
\ to the following: we OO _ oe _ 
NAME SA ER ee cee ee a 
| ax Decisis | Your _ dintniinsnteineanene apna andadiaiaiinaiaainatie 
NAME.- mee Se Oe " sign cheahitasenasdcedeicia Semen 
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—_ ©. 
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a a ei aateies ps- Theatre Arts 
7 . 40 East 49th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 





NATHAN AT LARGE 
The Theatre Book of the Year, 1942- 
1943, by George Fean Nathan. 
Knopf: $3.00. 
Bee time George Jean Nathan 
seems to have missed his boat. 
He has always — when he set out on 
a critical voyage — chosen his own 
port of embarkation and his own land- 
ing point. He has carried what luggage 
he pleased and worn what he pleased 
at sea without regard to public ap- 
proval. But there has never been any 
doubt that he would land where it 
pleased him to land. All of which is 
only to say that although his sense of 
the purpose and purport of criticism 
was not that generally followed, al- 
though his ideas and his vocabulary 
were distinctly his own, yet you could 
be sure that what he wrote was what 
he intended to write, what he intended 
you to read. That is what gave his 
writings both their distinctly personal 
flavor and their wide appeal. The 
Theatre Book of the Year is another 
matter. He or his publishers call it ‘A 
Record and an Interpretation’ of the 
season 1942-1943. It is neither of 
these and it would be hard to say what 
it really is or for whom it is written. 
The book contains a report on each 


Now in Book form 


“The funniest show of the sea- 
son. . . . Ina world full of woe 
it shines like a gay, good deed 

. a happy yarn ion won- 
derful teen-age youngsters and 
their equally wonderful, though 
far less reasonable parents.” 

— Elliot Norton, Boston Post 


ZF KISS 
AND TELL 


A play by 
F. Hugh Herbert 


$2.00 


COWARD-McCANN 








opening of By Fupiter on June 3, 1942 
to the opening of Three’s a Family on 
May 5, 1943. At the head of each 
record is a short note, a sentence or 
two, giving a stamp to the produc- 
tion, followed by the cast of charac- 
ters and the synopsis of scenes. So far 
so good. What follows in each case is 
not a criticism of the production but a 
rehash of some of the things Mr. 
Nathan has already said about that 
production, combined with a rehash 
of things he has said about many 
other plays, musical comedies, bur- 
lesque shows, clowns, tragedians, 
good actors, ham actors, chorus girls 
and critics. The book is neither very 
informing nor very witty. For what 
itis worth, Mr. Nathan introduces the 
book with his own ‘honor list’ and 
ends it with a table of performances 
that were especially interesting to 
him and an index of plays as well as 
one of authors and composers con- 





of the year’s productions from the | 


cerned in the year’s productions. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


For Your Convenience 
THEATRE ARTS, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please enter (or renew at expiration) 


is enclosed. 
$3.50 


my subscription for a year. Remittance 


a year 


(One dollar a year extra for foreign or Canadian postage) 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 










WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of-. 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire, 
Please write us stating “Wants,” 
No obligation. 







THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Bex 22 New York 11, N. Y. 












LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 
@ Write forinformation ® 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 














The Army Play by Play, by Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Random 
House: $2. 

po five plays which came out on 


wrights conducted jointly by the Sec- 


Golden have run the Broadway gaunt- 
let. High, wide and handsome, they 
have been negotiating the hurdles on 
the road. One of them, Cadet Nelson’s 
Mail Call, graced the pages of THEA- 
TRE ARTS’ soldier-script issue this fall. 
Now they have broken down the doors 
and into the editorial office of Random 
House, to emerge as a handsome book. 
All the while, The Army Play by Play 
has been carrying its pack of soldier 
humor and soldier seriousness to the 
playwrights’ buddies in camp and 
post. One need not overestimate the 
quality of these plays to see in them 
the distance American theatre has 
traveled since World War I. 
(Bookshelf continued on p. 758) 








There Shall Be No Night 
By Robert E. Sherwood 


For the first time this outstanding play is now 
released for amateur use all over the United 
States, except temporarily in New York City 
and Washington, D. C. 

The background has been changed by the au- 
thor from Finland to modern Greece. 

Books, 75c. Fee, $35.00 for the first performance 
and $25.00 for each subsequent performance. 


Send for our 1943 free Supplementary List, 
announcing other Brand-New Plays 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street New York 16, N. Y- 
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EDITH J. R. ISAACS, Editor 


Associate Edttors: 
ROSAMOND GILDER 
Lt. MORTON EUSTIS, A. C. 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 
ASHLEY DUKES, 

English Editor 


Assistant Editors: 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 
HILDA REIS 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK I7, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W. II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at go East goth 
Street, New York 17, N.Y.,U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1942, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
seripts, but they cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscripts, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pic- 
tures now or soon to be in general re- 
lease are included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
flashy revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


JANIE (Sept. 10, 1942) a bright youngster 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28, 1942) Die Fleder- 
maus in English makes for a merry op- 
eretta evening. (Lodewick Vroom for The 
New Opera Co.) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
Ethel Merman in top form, in a thor- 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical toa 
Fields script. (Michael Todd) 


HARRIET (Mar. 3) Helen Hayes as the 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements Civil War biography 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Gslbert Miller) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) a rollicking 
adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert in 
the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31) sunniest of musi- 
cals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Gusld) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1) tradi- 
tional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14) 
the problem of a Nazi-educated child made 
into a vigorous play by James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bamberger) 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5) domestic 
didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 





“Entertainment galore."" — Brown, Sun 
“Bargain of the town.’ — Mantle, News 


50c — $1.00 — $1.50 Plus Tax 
Sat. Night Only: 
50c to $2.50 Plus Tax 
Sonja Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz 
present 


SECOND EDITION 


“STARS ON ICE” 
CENTER THEATRE 


America’s Only Ice Theatre 


Rockefeller Center CO 5-5474 
Eves. 8:40, Sun. 8:15 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40; Sun. at 3 
No Monday Performance 
Mail Orders Filled 














“I have rarely laughed so hard or 
so nearly continuously. This is a 
George Abbott production of the 
and timing and all 


best in tem n 
the other desirabilities that label 
carries.’’ — Burton Rascoe, World-Tel. 


GEORGE ABBOTT’S COMEDY HIT 


Kissed Tenk 


By F. HUGH HERBERT 
with 
Jessie Royce Robert Joan 


LANDIS ° KEITH ° CAULFIELD 
BILTMORE — 47th St. W. of Broadway 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 — $1.10 — $2.75 
Evenings, 8:40 — $1.10 — $3.30 
Mail Orders receive special attention 











“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 


“A klickeroo ... immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirrer 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea. 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 44256 
EVGS, 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:48 














Il 3rd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
lay of the season.” ... Danton 
ews 


best acted 
Walker, 


ANGEL 
STREET 


LEO G. JUDITH  FERDI 
CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s. 


Evenings including Sunday at 8:40 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday at 2:40 
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EARLY TO BED (June 17) musical comedy 
staged and performed by Richard Kollmar 
with gay costumes and dances by White 
and Alton. (Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 
(June 24) with Freddie Trenkler and 
Carol Lynne. Staging and choreography 
by Catherine Littlefield. (Hente and Warts) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3) by 
Martin Vale provides Elisabeth Be 
with an effective vehicle for brillant 
acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4) agreeably 
crisp revival of the Franz Lehar operetta, 
with Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth. 
(Mero-Irion for New Opera Co.) 


LAUGH TIME (Sept. 8) old-time vaude- 
ville with Frank Fay, Bert Wheeler and 
Ethel Waters. (Small and Finklehoffe) 


A NEW LIFE (Sept. 15) Elmer Rice’s drama 
of birth and the world of the future, with 
Betty Field. (Playwrights’) 


*ALL FOR ALL (Sept. 29) by Norman 
Bruce. With Jack Pearl. (Berman) 


*ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Kurt 
Wei!ll-Ogden Nash-S. J. Perelman musical, 
with Mary Martin and Agnes de Mille 
dances. (Cheryl Crawford) 


*ANOTHER LOVE STORY (Oct. 12) staged 
by the author, Frederick Lonsdale. Roland 
Young heads the cast. Scenery by Ray- 
mond Sovey. (Louts A. Lotsto) 


*OTHELLO (Oct. 19) starring Paul Robe- 
son. Margaret Webster directs in Robert 
Edmond Jones’ sets. (Theatre Gusld) 


THE NAKED GENIUS (Oct. 21) by Gypsy 
Rose Lee, with Joan Blondell. George S. 
Kaufman directs. (Michael Todd) 


MANHATTAN NOCTURNE (Oct. 26) by 
Roy Walling. Eddie Dowling heads the 
cast. (Walter Drey and George W. Brandt) 


VICTORY BELLES (Oct. 26) by Alice Ger- 
stenberg. Staged by the producer. (Henry 
Adrian) 


OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE (Noo. 3) writ- 
ten and staged by Rose Franken. 
includes Elsie Ferguson, Maria Ouspen- 
skaya. (William Brown Meloney) 


ARTISTS AND MODELS (Nop. 5) revue 
by Lou Walters, Don Ross and Frank 
Luther. With Jane Froman. (Walters, 
Ross, Loew and Redstone) 


CLOSED 


MY DEAR PUBLIC (Sept. g—Oct. 16) 
TOBACCO ROAD (Sept. 4—Oct. 30) 
SLIGHTLY MARRIED (Oct. 25-30) 
THE PETRIFIED FOREST (Nop. 1-6) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE INNOCENT VOYAGE, Paul Osborn 
stages his version of Richard Hughes’ 
novel. Scenery, Stewart Chaney; cos 
tumes, Aline Bernstein. (Theatre Guild) 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, 1943 ver- 
sion of the Rodgers-Hart hit of 1927-28. 
John C. Wilson directs. (Richard Rodgers) 

WINGED VICTORY, Moss Hart’s spec- 
tacle show about the Air Corps, with sets 
by Harry Horner. (Moss Hart) 

GET AWAY, OLD MAN, Hollywood com- 
edy by William Saroyan, staged by the 
producer. (George Abbott) 

LOVERS AND FRIENDS, by _ Dodie 
Smith. Katharine Cornell heads the cast, 
and Guthrie McClintic will direct. (Kath 
arine Cornell and John C. Wilson) 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE, writtea 
and directed by John van Druten, wi 
Margaret Sullavan and Elliott Nugent. 
(Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


\\ 
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BROADWAY DOWNPOUR — AN- 
DRE ANTOINE — THE PLAY- 
WRIGHT TURNS NOVELIST 


r BROADWAY is having difficulty find- 
ing new scripts for its theatre-hungry 
hoards, it is having no trouble at all 
raking in the shekels at the box-office. 
A public with money in its pockets is 
storming the hit musicals. Ok/ahoma!, 
The Merry Widow, The Ziegfeld Follies, 
Something for the Boys and the latest 
recruit, One Touch of Venus, all soared 
well over thirty thousand dollars in a 
recent gala week. The straight plays are 
doing proportionately well. With Harriet 
at the top, five from previous seasons — 
including Kiss and Tell, The Doughgirls, 
Tomorrow the World and the irrepressi- 
ble Life with Father — earned fourteen 
thousand and over. Only one new play, 
The Two Mrs. Carrolls, matched this 
group of old reliables. By way of break- 
ing all precedents and establishing the 
heartening fact that a great play, nobly 
acted and brilliantly produced, can hold 
its own even though it is a classic and a 
tragedy, Othello in its first full week 
moved to the top of the list as the biggest 
money-making hit among the straight 
plays on Broadway. Taken altogether, 
and with due allowance for box-office 

















AL HIRSCHFELD’S expressive pen 
outlines Paula Laurence’s flighty 
silhouette, thereby recording another 
success for this witty recruit from 
the nightclubs, now providing a 
comic accent in the musical comedy, 
One Touch of Venus. 
oo 


MR. AND MRS. CLARENCE 
DAY, who in private life masquer- 
ade as Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lind- 
say (Dorothy Stickney), respond to 
a curtain call on the cover of THEA- 
TRE ARTS this month to celebrate the 
birthday of Life with Father which 
rolled into its fifth year on Novem- 
ber 8th, at the Empire Theatre. The 
artist, William Auerbach-Levy, has 
shown the Day menage in a properly 
Victorian mood, Father Day well to 
the front, Mother modestly up-stage. 
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THE diamond jubilee season of op- 
era at the Metropolitan starts No- 
vember 22 with an unusual and 
especially timely opening, Moussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godunov, with Ezio 
Pinza in the title role and George 
Szell conducting. No new operas are 
scheduled but nine or ten works will 





optimism, over $450,000 clattered into 
the tills one golden yet typical week. 


_ ANTOINE’s death last month at 
the age of eighty-five is a startling 
reminder of the brevity of modern theatre 


be revived from recent seasons. Of history. Antoine, the father of natural- 


these the most exciting should be 
Verdi’s Falstaff. Lawrence Tibbett 
will sing the merry knight, and the 
conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
has worked out an English transla- 
tion of Boito’s text. Bruno Walter 
will celebrate his fiftieth year with 
the baton by doing his first Tristan 
and Isolde for the Metropolitan. The 
staff of conductors has been rein- 
forced by Kurt Adler, a Czechoslo- 
vakian by birth, who was founder, 
director and first conductor of the 
Stalingrad Philharmonic Orchestra. 


e 
ANOTHER European theatre cycle 


closes, as this issue goes to press, 
with the death of Max Reinhardt in 
New York. As a young man, Rein- 
hardt worked with Otto Brahm, the 
director who gave the vital impulse 
to German playwriting and produc- 
tion that made the German theatre 
a leader for about a generation. The 
Nazi debacle drove Reinhardt and 
the whole progressive theatre out 
of Germany. The American theatre 
was profoundly and permanently 
affected by the young artists who 
were inspired by Reinhardt and who 
brought back from contact with him 
a new vision and a new impetus. 


BROADWAY not only makes but 
raises money. Its War Bond Mati- 
nees, to which admission was by 
bond only, raised a total of $10,880,- 
cco. Without waiting to catch its 
breath after this tremendous ef- 
fort, the entertainment industry has 
started off again on an all-out cam- 
paign for the National War Fund. 
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ism, links our theatre with the legend- 
ary and long-dead romantic theatre which 
his revolutionary Théatre Libre over- 
threw. In the course of his long career, 
Antoine saw his experiment, begun fifty- 
six years ago in an obscure side street of 
Paris, become the incentive of a whole 
series of free theatres all over Europe, of 
a new dramatic literature, a new tech- 
nique in acting and presentation. He saw 
the growth of realism, expressionism, 
constructivism, of the theatres of the 
avant-garde. Finally he lived to see the 
destruction of all creative life in Europe 
under the Nazi blight. When at last this 
nightmare is over, will the theatre find a 
new Antoine to bring it once more to life? 


oe that sternly refuses to pro- 
vide most of its playwrights with 
a living finds them very naturally desert- 
ing to Hollywood, to the radio or to the 
publishers. Martin Flavin, Dan Totheroh 
and Paul Green are among those who 
have turned to the novel recently. Betty 
Smith, for many years an impassioned 
neophyte — she is reputed to have writ- 
ten sixty plays—has never had an 
opportunity to try her ’prentice hand 
in the professional theatre. Now her 
novel, 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn, has put 
her on the bestseller lists. It will perhaps 
lead her, by the devious road of Holly- 
wood, back to the theatre she loves. 























Othello and Venus 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HERE is cause for rejoicing along Broadway when the theatre re- 
members its past. With the opening under Theatre Guild auspices 
of Margaret Webster’s production of Othello starring Paul Robeson, 
theatre-goers are happily reminded that the ‘legitimate’, which has 
been represented so far by a series of drab and anemic offerings, really 
does — like the noble Moor himself — fetch its life and being from 
men of noble siege. It is one of the absurdities of our stage today that, 
desperately in need of good material as it is, it should have manoeu- 
vered itself into a position where it makes almost no use of its priceless 
heritage. Where would the concert stage be if the works of Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart and the rest were never played? The theatre, heir to the 
world’s greatest literature, deliberately jettisons its priceless cargo and 
only occasionally, through the love and labor of a handful of enthu- 
siasts, brings back one of its major works. The arrival of Othello would 
be important on this score alone but with the added interest of Robe- 
son’s long heralded performance, of Miss Webster’s direction and 
Robert Edmond Jones’ scenic investiture, it becomes a major event. 
Miss Webster once again has accomplished her own variety of 
miracle: she has brought a mighty and complex work to life, giving it 
clarity and drive and bringing it within the compass of the average 
listener. Her contribution to the American stage has been her ability 
to persuade theatre-goers that Shakespeare is not a wordy bore but a 
lively teller of tales; that his plays, when given scope and movement, 
are exciting and his characters not dim effigies of a past epoch but 
quite ordinary human beings, ‘even as you and I’. 

In Othello, as in Richard II and Hamlet, she establishes a sense of 
intimacy between audience and actors without distorting the text or 
making use of the easy device of modern dress. Robert Edmond 
Jones has aided and abetted this intimacy by creating a series of 
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palace rooms and walled-in streets that bring the actors close to the 
audience and make every move in Jago’s cruel game plainly visible. In 
the gold-inwrought proscenium curtain with its archaic lions of St. 
Mark, in Othello’s costumes and particularly in the superb blood-red 
cloak that trails from Othello’s shoulder and is drawn across Desde- 
mona’s bed to shroud her lifeless form, Robert Edmond Jones’ theatre 
magic is manifest. The costumes of the Venetian senators and of the 
Duke offer obvious moments of splendor. It takes the artist’s imagi- 
nation as well as the artist’s eye to give the Moor the sober mag- 
nificence of the garments he wears in Venice, the tiger-stripes of the 
burnous that envelopes him during the scenes in Cyprus when Iago 
is arousing the dormant savage in him, and finally the soaring splen- 
dor, like the clash of cymbals, of the scarlet cloak in which he ap- 
proaches his sacrificial murder. The device, in this last scene, of having 
Othello slip off his outer garments and reveal the powerful muscles of 
his arms and shoulders, the very symbol of the irresistible primal 
passion that has engulfed him, is as striking as the more familiar one 
of presenting Desdemona in her white shift, a slim, helpless figure 
once her billowing skirts and jewel-encrusted bodice are laid aside. 
Both figures, stripped of the panoply of civilization, reveal themselves 
in all their innate helplessness, victims not only of Iago’s cunning but 
of primitive forces within themselves that they have been too in- 
nocent to circumvent. 

The historic interest of this production is of course that for the 
first time on Broadway a Negro actor plays Othello. This brings up 
once again the argument as to whether Shakespeare had in mind a 
black man or a brown when he wrote the play in 1604. The fact is that 
though he calls his hero a Moor, he describes a Negro, referring re- 
peatedly to his ‘sooty bosom’ and ‘black’ face. The argument is 
academic, since the whole play turns on the profound racial barrier 
between Othello and the ‘supersubtle’ Italians, Desdemona included, 
with whom he is surrounded. The tragedy of the play lies in this sep- 
arateness; its beauty in the force of love which overcomes it. The very 
plot hinges on Othello’s own deep sense of alien-ness. Iago only makes 
articulate what Othello knows and fears. There is, therefore, every 
reason why a Negro should act the part, and since it is the only great 
Shakespearean role so markedly appropriate, Paul Robeson’s appear- 
ance in it is long overdue. He has played it twice before, in London in 
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1930 under Maurice Browne’s management, with Peggy Ashcroft as 
Desdemona, and two summers ago in Cambridge and Princeton with 
most of the present cast and with Miss Webster at the helm. 

The production as a whole — and Mr. Robeson’s performance in 
particular — has grown in authority and sweep since the try-out in 
the summer theatre. Mr. Robeson brings to it now, as he did then, the 
nobility of his presence, his understanding of the role, his grave, deep, 
moving voice. His Othello is a massive creature, physically powerful 
with the gentleness that often accompanies great strength. He ex- 
presses well the simplicity, even the guilelessness, that Shakespeare 
so clearly defines. ‘Rude am I in my speech’, Othello says, ‘And little 
bless’d with the soft phrase of peace.’ He is a man who knows the world 
as a soldier knows it; he has travelled, fought, suffered, conquered, 
seen strange sights and known much hardship, but the ways of the 
worldly are not his. He is trusting and generous. He has never ques- 
tioned the workings of his own mind or heart — nor that of others. It 
is this ‘free and open nature’, described by Iago, that Mr. Robeson 
expresses so effectively by his presence, his carriage, the measured 
delivery of such touching passages as: 

‘She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them.’ 
or, in the scene of his arrival in Cyprus, when he finds Desdemona 
awaiting him: 

‘It gives me wonder great as my content 

To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy! 


If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d death!’ 


or, again in the same scene: 
‘If it were now to die, 
’*T were now to be most happy; for I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.’ 


Yet under the calm exterior of this warrior, secure in his dignity and 

pride, there lies dormant, in Shakespeare’s Moor, an elemental, a 

savage creature. It is the eruption of this primordial brute into action 
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and words on the stage that is outside Mr. Robeson’s technical scope. 
He throws himself into the scenes of frenzy with due energy, but the 
savagery is not believable, the core of violence is lacking. If tradition 
is to be relied upon, Salvini was able to tap this deep sub-stratum of 
emotion and to express the anguish of wounded pride and basic 
animal jealousy with devastating effect. Mr. Robeson’s performance 
is forceful but he does not always achieve the dynamic fusion of 
his intellectual understanding of the part and the raw material of its 
emotional content. His Othello arouses admiration and pity but not 
quite the Aristotelian ‘terror’ that Shakespeare constantly demands of 
his interpreters. 

The role of Iago is less exacting and perhaps proportionately more 
rewarding to the actor. José Ferrer throws himself with relish into a 
part that demands flexibility and verve but no major expenditure of 
power. His Iago is a gadfly, stinging and goading his superior to mad- 
ness. Shakespeare has drawn a creature without heart, driven entirely 
by brain and senses — ambitious, cynical, amoral, coldly cruel; a type 
which might seem non-human were it not so widely prevalent and so 
active in world affairs today. José Ferrer plays the stops lightly. Short 
and, in his padded Renaissance doublet, stocky, he allows a certain 
humorous bonhomie to pervade his impersonation, a quality which 
justifies the ‘honest Iago’ of the text but is only the lightest of veneers 
on the hard surface of a character that, for once, Shakespeare handles 
without the slightest indication of sympathy. Mr. Ferrer speaks his 
lines with lively intelligence, using his broad, expressive hand with a 
freedom of gesture that is more individual than Italianate. If his per- 
formance still lacks fire and malignancy, it has greater scope and force 
than before, as well as clearer phrasing and emphasis. 

Uta Hagen’s Desdemona has not grown in the interim. Indeed, 
with the expansion and enrichment of the whole production, her frail 
outlining of the part seems inadequate. Her curious voice, with its 
single note, plaintive and touching as it may be, does not provide the 
variations of mode and tonality which Desdemona’s experiences de- 
mand. Nor has she learned to stand and move with that dignity and 
elegance which would have been habitual in a high-born Venetian 
gentlewoman. The only positive element she brings to the scene is her 
fair fragility, but Desdemona is much more than fair and frail. She has 
courage, audacity, resourcefulness and a capacity for love tran- 
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scending Juliet’s own. These qualities must somehow be stated by her 
interpreter to make the three-fold play of passion, innocence and 
malice achieve its appropriate climax. James Monks as Cassio and 
Jack Manning as Roderigo are two other young actors measuring their 
talents against Shakespeare’s sharp demands. Mr. Monks, who played 
the poetically inclined Southerner in The Eve of St. Mark last year, is 
an equally unwarlike Cassio, all gentleness, amiability and soft words. 
Edith King is a startlingly gowned Bianca, fluttering in and out in 
pink tulle and ostrich feathers and providing considerable light relief 
in the process. Margaret Webster as Emilia keeps her hands on the 
helm in her usual masterly way. Her Emilia has mellowed in the in- 
terval between productions, and though Iago’s wife seems still too 
intelligent to have been made an unconscious ‘accessory before the 
fact’, Miss Webster now gives her a warmer, gayer personality than at 
first. Emilia could well be more earthy and, in the climactic scene, 
more devastating but, judging her by Miss Webster’s intention and by 
the tenor of the play as a whole, she fits excellently into the mood and 
pace of an outstanding and most welcome revival. 


As counterweight to Shakespeare’s searing tragedy, Broadway 
provides One Touch of Venus, a frothy expedition into musical fantasy 
that goes a long way to redeem a dull season. Cheryl Crawford has 
been in the throes of producing this bit of nonsense for many a month. 
Starting with a story by F. Anstey called ‘The Tinted Venus’, the 
script has been written and rewritten, Venus has been cast and recast, 
many thousands of dollars have been squandered and many major 
crises weathered, both in and out of print. But, born of the stormy 
Mediterranean Sea, Venus is used to tempests. She rises in the person 
of Mary Martin, crisp and shining, from the waves of Kurt Weill’s 
music, the foam of S. J. Perelman’s and Ogden Nash’s book. Main- 
bocher has provided her with a delicious assortment of envy-provoking 
clothes and she is at the moment spreading laughter and delight among 
the lucky thousands who make their way to the Imperial. 

One Touch of Venus, directed by Elia Kazan, is a musical somewhat 
in the tradition of J Married an Angel. It combines originality with 
the Broadway formula but does not quite achieve that unity which 
makes for perfection and is one of the delights of Oklahoma! Howard 
Bay has not been as happy in all his settings as he is in the first scene 
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in a Modern Art gallery; Paul du Pont’s and Kermit Love’s costumes 
are not always satisfying, though the ‘Forty Minutes for Lunch’ 
ballet in purples and reds is striking in color and well adapted to the 
dance. With Perelman and Nash at the helm, it is surprising that such 
excellent comedians as Paula Laurence and Teddy Hart have so little 
material on which to exercise their talents. But these are minor de- 
fects. Against them must be measured Mary Martin’s piquant charms, 
her witty handling of her role — a goddess brought to life and in love 
with a quite ordinary and rather reluctant young man. Miss Martin 
has been in Hollywood since she set Broadway agog with her porcelain 
loveliness and her heart which belonged to Daddy. Her sojourn in 
California has in no way diminished her ability to point a line or put 
over a song. Kurt Weill and Ogden Nash have provided her with num- 
bers that play all the stops from the sophisticated double entendre of 
‘I’m a Stranger Here Myself’ to the tender sentiment of ‘That’s Him’. 
Though her vocal range is limited, her projection is so sure, her diction 
and emphasis so accurate, that all the humorous and sentimental 
values of both verse and music are fully displayed. 

Kenny Baker, straight from radio and film with no previous acting 
experience, plays opposite Mary Martin as the young man whose 
magic ring brings the statue of the Cyprian to life. One of the amiable 
oddities of this Manhattan night’s dream is the survival in it (un- 
doubtedly from Anstey’s story) of that entirely continental figure, the 
barber’s assistant. The Barber Shop, one of Mr. Bay’s happiest set- 
tings, has also an old-world quality, making it an appropriate back- 
ground for the riotous quartet in close harmony, ‘The Trouble with 
Women’, which brings down the house. But if the barber’s assistant 
as a hero is a continental conception, Mr. Baker is one hundred per- 
cent American in voice, action and naive good humor. He carries the 
part with an engaging amiability which happily avoids the usual pit- 
falls that beset good-looking young tenors and that have quite en- 
gulfed John Boles who plays the role of art expert and importer of the 
sculptured Venus. Boles made his debut in Little Fesse Fames, but 
many years of movie musicals and ‘personal appearances’ have given 
him a veneer that has stiffened into inflexibility. 

Paula Laurence, who sings the title song in her own original style, 
has little to do but dash in and out and drop a few verbal fire-crackers 
to enliven the proceedings, while Teddy Hart is quite lost in a mean- 
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ONE TOUCH OF VENUS BALLET BY AGNES DE MILLE 


The chorus, Sono Osato, Mary Martin and Peter Birch in ‘Forty Minutes 
for Lunch’, one of Agnes de Mille’s wittily composed ballets for One Touch 
of Venus. W hen the goddess ventures for the first time into an arcade of 
Radio City’s NBC Building, she is caught up in a mob of youth with only 
one thought a dash for the milk bar. Venus tries her touch upon one of the 
girls, brings a gleam into her eyes and ballet into her modern-dance steps. 
When she is in a properly pliant mood, Venus summons a sailor from the 
blue. As in Ok/ahoma!, Miss de Mille makes free with musical comedy dance 
conventions to compose ballets that advance the story, keep a humorous 
comment going and move eventually into dream. Sono Osato, premiére 
danseuse and a recent member of the Ballet Theatre, is a perfect instrument 
to place in Miss de Mille’s hand for theatre dance use. 
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dering plot except for his part in the show-stopping Barber Shop 
quartet. The comic honors of the evening, as well as much of its aes- 
thetic pleasure, must be credited to the gay dances arranged by Agnes 
de Mille and to Sono Osato, premiére danseuse. Miss de Mille has once 
more achieved the happiest possible combination between the plot of 
the comedy and her own particularly choreographic assignment. Her 
ballets, set pieces as they are and must be, yet contrive to move the 
action forward, to explain and elucidate states of mind, to enlarge the 
pattern of the play — all with the greatest good humor and lightness 
of touch. Her dances break away entirely from the regimented ranks 
of the musical comedy line, just as her dancers offer the most widely 
assorted silhouettes, each expressive and individual but all part of an 
effective whole. In Miss Osato the theatre has a new delight, a dancer 
of individuality, grace and an uncanny power of witty, wordless 
comment. Miss de Mille has brought laughter into the song-and-dance 
formula and in Miss Osato she has found her most brilliant exponent. 


With such good news from the classic and musical fronts, it would 
be encouraging to be able to report the arrival of a new play of im- 
portance, but that pleasure is yet to come. Frederick Lonsdale’s 
Another Love Story adds nothing to the sum total of the theatre but 
does detract something from Mr. Lonsdale’s reputation as a writer of 
witty and sophisticated comedy. The play, produced by Louis Lotito, 
was directed by the author himelf and had the singular good fortune to 
enlist Roland Young as one of a series of gentlemen badgered by too 
much love. The idea of Mr. Young as a middle-aged bank official who 
behind an insignificant, painfully shy exterior hides the heart — and 
the technique — of a Casanova has the makings of first-class farce. In- 
deed, Mr. Young’s expression and voice when he tries to explain how 
he has got himself into the frightful predicament with which the plot 
is concerned almost redeems the evening. ‘I’m a dull man,’ he says in 
his characteristic, hesitant tone, a dying fall that is so expressive of 
futility and helplessness. ‘I’m a dull man, and I haven’t any other way 
of expressing myself.’ But even Mr. Young, hotly pursued by two 
buxom wenches, doesn’t make a play, nor is the situation much as- 
sisted by the amatory adventures of an obnoxious young man who 
also has two lovely ladies in full cry, or the vagaries of a lady enter- 
taining her current and her ex-husband simultaneously. Margaret 
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Lindsay finds it quite impossible to infuse seductiveness into the husk 
of her part and Arthur Margetson, Doris Dalton and Philip Ober are 
only slightly more successful with their cardboard figures. 

In a different category of comedy but in an equal state of deli- 
quescence was 4// for All, a farce of Potash and Perlmutter vintage 
without the saving grace of character delineation and good-humored 
spoofing which redeemed that classic of the cloak-and-suit trade. 4// 
for All has its share of guffaws and yawps, thanks to the expert fooling 
of Jack Pearl and Harry Green who bring to it their broad vaudeville 
touch. The scene is laid in a California canning factory today and re- 
volves around the comic-strip labor relations between Pearl as the 
irascible owner and Green as the spokesman for the men, but its social 
significance is ‘purely coincidental’. It is a frame on which a vaude- 
ville skit has been stretched far beyond its capacity for humor. The 
little Bijou theatre, recently recaptured for the legitimate, is a bright, 
cheerful spot which deserves something better than a five-and-ten- 
cent store show; it would be a pleasant home for real comedy. 


British Broadcasting in War Time 


VAL GIELGUD 


I HAVE been intimately connected now with British Broadcasting 
for just over fifteen years. I cannot claim the privilege of having 
been one of its pioneers, of being one of its ‘grand old men’. But my 
experience goes back to the early days of Savoy Hill: the days when 
British Broadcasting for practical purposes was Sir John Reith; the 
days when it was a simple matter to know all one’s colleagues by 
sight, and the majority of them by their Christian names. 

Naturally between 1928 and 1938 progress and expansion were 
considerable. Broadcasting House was built. Sir John Reith was 
translated to higher spheres. Radio ceased to be a joke, and became a 
profession. But it was left for Adolf Hitler — in the casual course of 
his other disagreeable activities — to turn British Broadcasting in- 
side out; to expand its staff from hundreds literally to thousands; 
and to compel an insignificant individual who had been one of Sir 
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John’s ‘young men’ to feel himself almost a stranger in his own of- 
ficial headquarters. 

No one denies the importance of broadcasting in time of war. 
Politicians, in rare moments of expansive cordiality, have been heard 
to speak of it as a ‘Fourth Arm’ to the Navy, Army and Air Force. 
The air has become Babel in Being. Most significant of all, such in- 
habitants of the Third Reich and its occupied territories as listen to 
the BBC, and get caught doing so, are shot. The innumerable services 
in foreign languages, the proper presentation of news, the whole com- 
plex business of propaganda in terms of radio, these things naturally 
take first place in wartime broadcasting. But they do not take the only 
place — for this reason. Broadcasting during peace time had become 
an essential part of the background of the normal business of living. 
And, even during a war, the normal business of living must go on. If it 
does not, the home front may develop ominous cracks. And in a period 
when war is Everybody’s War, the firm holding of the home front is 
only second in importance to the firm holding of the front line. 

My professional business being primarily the finding and presenta- 
tion of plays for broadcasting, I have had — to my personal regret — 
comparatively little to do with those radio activities that were only 
called into existence by the war. 

Many and various harsh things have been written and said at the 
expense of the BBC since September 3rd, 1939. Many have been un- 
true. Many have been, if faintly true, yet definitely malicious. It is 
not the case, however, that the Corporation entered the war in a con- 
dition of magnificent unpreparedness. True that one politically- 
minded member of its staff got his knuckles severely rapped shortly 
after Munich for suggesting that a representative of the entertain- 
ment side of broadcasting might be a useful adjunct to the then 
embryonic Ministry of Information. True that a Berlin engineer en- 
quired of his British opposite number during the summer of 1939 
how our ‘wartime experimental station was getting along’, naming its 
ultra-secret locale with something resembling a grin! Nonetheless, 
plans — elaborate plans — to cope with the emergency were made. It 
was not really the fault of the planners that when put into operation 
they proved inadequate. The ‘phony’ war caught everyone alike on 
the wrong foot. And where Gamelin came to grief it was not unrea- 
sonable that British Broadcasting should have miscalculated. For it is 
no secret that miscalculate it did. The organisation was dispersed 
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about the country, for the most part on a departmental basis. (This 
dispersal, incidentally, was ultimately more than justified in the days 
of the great d/itzes.) Programmes were designed to consist of news 
bulletins in profusion, linked together by gramophone records chosen 
mostly for their ‘easy listening’ quality. Unfortunately the Germans 
declined either to bomb or to provide news bulletin material. Repeti- 
tion of accounts of leaflet raids and the impregnability of the Maginot 
Line began to pall. Gramophone records, however popular, tended to 
wear out their welcome. And propaganda officials, ‘reserved’ as in- 
dispensable for the war effort, began to wonder just wherein that in- 
dispensability consisted and fretted over lost opportunities of showing 
what they could do. 

Such was the first phase. It did not last long. With perhaps some 
backward glances of yearning towards their beautifully composed 
emergency arrangements, the planners were constrained to put their 
gear-levers into reverse. The programme staff were able to cease de- 
spising themselves as embusqués and instead found themselves facing 
up to conditions unknown since the early and legendary days of Mar- 
coni House and Savoy Hill. At this moment of all others, those of us 
were to be envied —I was one of them — who had experienced the 
pleasure and privilege of working, however briefly, in American 
studios. The spacious days of multiple studios for radio plays, of 
almost limitless rehearsal, of casting at will, of a dramatic control- 
panel had all gone with the first wind of war. A single lash-up studio, 
a tireless but quantitatively limited repertory company of players, a 
few hours rehearsal and inexorably merciless timing replaced the con- 
ditions to which most of us had been accustomed for so long. For some 
time no play was broadcast exceeding half an hour in length. The last 
play I handled in London before my department was evacuated to 
‘another place’ was produced through headphones in the studio with 
the players: a studio originally designed to hold a talker or perhaps 
two! The life of the BBC official was both real and earnest in those 
gloomy days that covered the period from the beginning of the 
‘phony’ war to the end of French resistance. 

My first evacuation carried me to a small town in Western England 
notable chiefly for the excellence of its asparagus. There we worked 
in what had been the refuge of a French royalist pretender of the last 
century. Typewriters banged incongruously on shining parquet 
against brocaded walls. Even the weather-vanes and bath-plugs bore 
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the imprint of the fleur de lys. A bear-pit, unoccupied, in the grounds, 
and lawns that seemed designed rather for the elegance of peacocks 
than the conferences of producers completed scene and sequence. And 
the spectacle of the majority of the staff arriving not in barouches or 
curricles but laboriously upon bicycles provided very necessary comic 
relief. 

In somewhat staggering contrast, my second evacuation took me 
to an industrial city in the North of England. There, in spite of 
the welcoming hospitality of regional colleagues, the prevalent sur- 
roundings seemed composed for the most part of fog, rain and dark- 
ness in about equal parts. But here at least we had proper working 
studios — until the 4/i#z in due course dispersed itself from London to 
the provinces. I remember very vividly a production of The Squeaker 
by Edgar Wallace on Christmas Eve, 1940. The adaptation was timed 
for an hour. ‘Acts of the King’s enemies’ during the previous night 
caused some disorganisation of our arrangements, and it proved neces- 
sary to turn an air-raid shelter — in this case a bank strong-room — 
into a temporary studio. (The producer and his mixing-unit were con- 
signed to an underground passage outside the strong-room, so narrow 
that it was not possible even to fit in a chair on which he could sit!) 
I am a little proud of the fact that although this ‘studio’ could not 
be in working order until forty minutes before the play went on the 
air, nevertheless sixty minutes’ playing time were filled without a 
hitch. And I should like to take this opportunity of paying a tribute 
to the regional engineers, whose ingenuity and hard labour saved me 
from having to admit to Headquarters that Goering had been one too 
many for Wallace. 

As things eventually turned out, wartime conditions proved an 
actual stimulus to the broadcast play. The new circumstances of day- 
to-day living — difficulties of transport, the black-out, economic 
stringency and physical isolation from places of live entertainment — 
created a huge and frequently altogether fresh audience for the theatre 
of the air: an audience more inclined than in time of peace to give the 
personal concentration necessary to appreciation. In the 1942-1943 
period Listener Research statistical figures gave an all-over increase 
of eleven per cent in the audience listening regularly to radio plays: 
a considerable figure when based upon a potential listening public 
of some twelve millions. 

It is possible that some of this was due to a gain in what might be 
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called the professional prestige of the medium. There has always been 
a tendency, especially on the part of habitués of the ordinary theatre, 
to regard the broadcast play as a lame and amateurish side-line, a 
tendency which some actors have unfortunately done little to dis- 
courage. The attitude that broadcasting is a valuable self-advertising 
activity but hardly a serious job of work is not unknown in profes- 
sional theatrical circles even today, in spite of the fact that few ‘stars’ 
neglect microphone appearances, and more and more authors of repute 
are prepared to write for broadcasting. 

Under the impulse of war, however, three outstanding series of 
productions were undertaken whose themes, scales and authors were 
of an importance impossible to ignore. First, shortly after the period of 
Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain, Miss Clemence Dane wrote a se- 
quence of seven plays on the Saviours of England, written partly in 
verse, partly in prose, with music composed by Richard Addinsell 
and such artists as Marius Goring, Leon Quartermaine, Fay Compton 
and Gladys Young prominent among the large casts. These plays dealt 
with the great progress of English endurance exemplified in legend 
and history from Arthur to the Unknown Warrior. 

Secondly, in a series of twelve plays, Miss Dorothy Sayers under- 
took an adaptation for broadcasting of the Gospel Story which 
achieved a success as great as the horrified outcry which was raised 
in some quarters against the original projection of the idea. In the 
published edition of the plays the BBC Religious Director has given a 
summary of this controversy which for some weeks competed seriously 
with the war news for space in the columns of the press, particularly 
the Scottish press. Fortunately the Corporation, admirably sup- 
ported by its Religious Advisory Committee, stuck to its guns, and 
production went forward. It is not too much to claim that the plays, 
none of which called for a cast of less than forty, all of which were 
rehearsed and put on the air within forty-eight hours, set up a mile- 
stone of significant achievement for the radio play of which the value 
could hardly be estimated. The ranks of Tuscany did not forbear to 
cheer. The majority of doubting Thomases was convinced. A medium 
which had not failed this greatest of subjects could no longer be 
neglected or thrust aside as unimportant. 

Thirdly, as in some sort of gesture of appreciation of the valour 
and endurance of the people of Russia, an adaptation of Tolstoy’s 
W ar and Peace was broadcast during the first three months of 1943. It 
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would be impossible to claim for this serialisation a success equal to 
that of “The Man Born To Be King’. Entirely adequate representation 
of perhaps the greatest of the world’s novels was probably beyond the 
capacity of radio. Comparatively hasty scripting failed to overcome 
altogether the problem of balance between narrative and dramatisa- 
tion. Nonetheless the effect was remarkable. Copies of the book 
almost disappeared from Public Libraries. A large new edition was 
promptly put on the market. And for thousands of listeners ‘Natasha’ 
and ‘Pierre’ and ‘Prince Andrew’ will always live in the performances 
of Celia Johnson, Leslie Banks, and Francis Lister. 

Radio Drama had gone a long way in four years from the twenty- 
minute and half-hour snippets to which it had originally been limited. 
Indeed at the moment of writing the prospects of the broadcast play 
have seldom seemed healthier. The menace of television no longer 
hangs immediately over its head. Its audience has largely increased. 
Its quantitative output has trebled. And although its resources in 
studios and gear may have diminished, its new production technique 
has now had time in which to become stabilised and certain. While 
the addition to the ranks of its authors of such names as those of Eric 
Linklater, Dorothy Sayers, Clemence Dane, Storm Jameson and 
Osbert Sitwell — to mention only a few — has proved a more than 
adequately compensating factor for fewer rehearsals and less op- 
portunities for experimenting in radio-montage. 

In addition to its effect upon radio drama, the war has vitally 
concerned another aspect of broadcasting with which I have been 
intimately connected. Under the BBC organisation, the Director of 
Drama is also responsible for what are called in Great Britain ‘feature- 
programmes’. These are simply such programmes as cannot properly 
be considered plays, yet which are handled by producers and by 
means of radio-dramatic technique. They range from ‘mosaics’ of 
poetry and music, welded together by a single theme, to such elaborate 
dramatised ‘actualities’ as the programme which usually precedes 
His Majesty’s broadcast to the Commonwealth of British Nations on 
Christmas Day; from radio biographies of celebrated literary figures 
to weekly dramatised ‘actualities’ dealing with current affairs, rather 
on the model of the famous American ‘March of Time’ series. 

Before the war the feature-programme, though nearly always in- 
teresting and gradually becoming more and more important as a 
programme item, remained nonetheless something of an anomaly. 
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The theory prevailed in many quarters that it had arisen simply as a 
result of a mania on the part of enthusiastic producers for adding pro- 
duction and dramatic trimmings to material that would have been far 
better presented with simplicity and without ‘bush’. That point of 
view has been dispelled — one hopes for good — by the experience 
of the last four years. The feature producers seized their opportunities 
with both hands. There could no longer be any question of their being 
faced with the problem of making bricks without straw. Indeed the 
winnowing out of the straw available became their principal headache. 
Government departments became eager competitors for their pro- 
fessional services. Whole nights’ programmes — as in the case of the 
Air Force and the Fighting French — and even a whole week — in 
the case of the Army — were handed over to feature producers in 
which to apply their specialised technique to a single subject. And 
Listener Research figures showed conclusively that established regular 
features, of the type of ‘Marching On’ and ‘Into Battle’, in which 
high-light stories from the battle-fronts of the world are presented in 
dramatised form, stood extremely high in popularity with the public. 

For the most part, as has been said already, the wartime contribu- 
tion of radio drama was perforce that of supplying entertainment — 
and largely ‘escapist’ entertainment of one kind or another — to a 
public whose normal supplies of that essential commodity had been 
interrupted by the changes and chances of war. But in supplying the 
technique and the writer-producers of features, the department joined 
hands with the more immediately obvious, as it were the striking- 
force, activities of radio. 

There is incidentally no side of our work which we value more 
highly than the opportunities afforded us by the cordial relations 
existing between the BBC and the great American broadcasting or- 
ganisations to exchange feature programmes in such series as “Trans- 
atlantic Call’. They remind some of us that the original motto of the 
Corporation was ‘Nation Shall Speak Peace Unto Nation’ and give us 
hope and faith that the time will come when that motto will again be 
implemented. In that implementation we believe that the feature- 
programme, with all its possibilities of increasing international un- 
derstanding, will play a small yet by no means unimportant part. 
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OKLAHOMA! ON TOUR 


The boys open up to the tune of Richard Rodgers’ ‘Kansas City’ in the 
‘National’ or touring company of Oklahoma! w hich took to the road October 
14 with a three-day stand to four sell-out houses in New Hav en. The com- 
pany then moved on to Washington for a fortnight, carrying its ‘Standing 
Room Only’ sign with it. For the road the Theatre Guild has assembled an 
expert cast and given the production the same care it gave the original 
Broadway hit show. Jerome Whyte handled the Rouben Mamoulian assign- 
ment as director-manager. Agnes de Mille put the new dancers through the 
paces of her ballets created for the New York production. 
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THE NORTH STAR 


Lillian Hellman, turning from the theatre where she has won a distinguished 
position, has found no difficulty in adapting herself to a new medium, as her 
film treatment of her own Watch on the Rhine has already proved. The North 
Star, her first original screen play, is authoritatively expressed i in terms of 
vision and movement. To set her stage for this story of Russian heroism, 

Miss Hellman shows a village festival, gay with music and dancing. With the 
irruption of the German 4 ‘ehrmacht into the peaceful scene, action starts and 
the story moves swiftly to its culmination in the battle between Nazis and 
guerrillas shown above. Lewis Milestone has directed his American cast skil- 
fully and William Cameron Menzies’ Soviet village (shown in THEATRE ARTS 
last month) provides an excellent background. With a cast including Anne 
Baxter, Walter Huston, Walter Brennan and Erich von Stroheim and with 
Aaron Copland’s sustaining musical score, The North Star, produced by 
Samuel Goldwyn, stands out as one of the more notable American-made war 
pictures and a heartfelt tribute to Soviet Russia. 














FAIR AT SOROCHINSK DESIGN BY NICOLAS REMISOFF 


Another Russian village figures in David Lichine’s ballet, derived from and 
making some use of Moussorgsky’s opera, Fair at Sorochinsk. The ballet was 
one of the three new works brought to the Metropolitan Opera House by 
the Ballet Theatre during its fall season. Folk dancing and acrobatics—vig- 
orous, sentimental and care-free — dominate the first and second scenes. 
In Nicolas Remisoft’s cottage (above), Red Jacket, devil of the Ukraine, 
meets his paramour, the village witch. Through the oven door they carry 
off two fatuous villagers, victims of the witch’s lusty charms, to make butts 
of them in the market- place where the people have gathered for the harvest 
festival. The ballet eventually tails off into an unimaginative devil’s bac- 
chanal to the ‘Bald Mountain’ music and comes to an inexpressive close. 
Anton Dolin dances a splendid devil in a role tailored to his talents, and the 
ballet is well composed as long as it sticks to Russia and the light of day. 





Bob Golby 











DIM LUSTRE THE BALLET THEATRE 
Hugh Laing and Nora Kaye in Antony Tudor’s latest contribution to the 
Ballet Theatre repertory. Dim Lustre is a volatile and, with all its emotional 
undercurrent, a witty reversal of the theme of Li/ac Garden and Pillar of Fire. 
Keyed up by an evening of waltz (the music is Strauss’ Burlesca) and the 
amenities of the ballroom, a couple reach toward love. But memories inter- 
vene. At each propitious moment, one or the other is dancing a strange inter- 
lude with some shade from the past, and the effort to try again becomes too 
much. The ballet is composed with spirit, the transitions are brilliantly 
handled and everything is worked out with the usual Tudor care and finish. 

Hugh Laing, last spring’s excellent Romeo, dances the quite different role with 
equal force and tact. It is Nora Kaye’s distinction to add a second premicre 
to her Soubrette in Massine’s new Mademoiselle Angot while stepping with 
technical virtuosity into Alicia Markova roles when the ranking ballerina of 
the company was lost to the fall schedule because of ill health. 











Thunder on the Left 


The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


ET us now and then chronicle failures that matter, rather than suc- 
cE cesses that don’t. War and Peace, with all its obvious faults, 
was one of them. It was destined to run either a year or a fortnight 
and chose the briefer course. Next the Old Vic presented Peter 
Ustinov’s Blow Your Own Trumpet in pursuance of an entirely right 
policy, that of discovering original drama of today. It vanished from 
the scene in ten days or so, leaving behind little more than the 
recriminations of Michael Redgrave, its director, against the profes- 
sional critics. Ustinov, who has an Austrian father and Russian 
mother and a British nationality and present soldierly career, is in 
some respects an English counterpart of Saroyan. He wants to write 
something different for the stage, and not only for the sake of being 
different but from the inward necessity to speak a language which is 
neither that of the intellectual dramatist (the Shavian argumentative 
man) nor that of the conventional playwright with his everlasting 
desire to please, which corrupts mind and sentiment alike. 

His play is a peal of thunder heard on the left, a sound which to 
the Romans carried foreboding, as Christopher Morley reminded us 
in the title of a play and novel. Its scene is laid in the never-never land 
of a preposterous Italian restaurant somewhere in London, some time 
during the present war, and the people in it are frankly tiresome ex- 
hibitionists of their own obsessions. The author is cruel to age almost 
invariably, and sometimes he is unjust to youth in a naive fashion. 
His sense of character is continually weakened by caricature. He 
seems not to understand anybody but the stranger within the English 
gates, and to have no great opinion even of him. Yet the theatre is 
his medium; he says much in three words even if he repeats it after- 
wards in thirty, and his text lends itself to creative direction and to a 
remarkable impressionist staging (by Felix Topolski) which received 
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less than the credit it deserved. In acting, it lends itself not at all to 
the methods of otherwise sound character actors like Esme Percy, who 
succeeds in making us think the play worse than it really is. For with 
many other drawbacks it is not pretentious, and character-playing 
of the Napoleonic kind makes it seem so. The director was not able 
to avoid this pitfall, and he should somehow have made his cast realize 
that it was necessary to live and dream the play and not to act it in 
a series of individual impersonations. Dramatic criticism, perhaps 
unconsciously, sensed a certain banality in the acting picture as a 
whole and identified it with the author’s intention. The very young 
playwright has already been told twice at least that he will one day 
produce first-rate work, and he will go on writing, so that what the 
critics say three times may prove to be true. 

Topolski’s setting consisted of a single cut-out screen of the restau- 
rant interior, standing on a stage which was otherwise bare except 
for a full-scale backcloth painted with the figures of a crowd. The 
screen was devised and painted to take changes of lighting very 
beautifully, and so to bring varieties of mood into the generally static 
action of the play. One had the desired effect of people drifting in from 
a non-realistic street through a middle entry and sometimes drifting 
out again through the bar into the wings. Nothing masked them when 
they were on-stage outside the screen; in this respect the setting fol- 
lowed almost the conventions of the Chinese theatre. There were 
signs that the author had conceived something rather different, pos- 
sibly the setting of an ordinary restaurant interior. But he was lucky 
in having impressionists or neo-realists to interpret what he had to 
say. The production was worth while from the scenic standpoint 
alone, and a dramatist seeing it could hardly fail to get new theatre 
inspiration. 

James Bridie’s Mr. Bolfry stands for the other kind of left-wing 
thought and ambition in drama, and its instant success shows how 
strong is the hold of the Shaw tradition upon present-day audiences. 
That the Devil, in the garb of a Presbyterian minister, should be 
summoned up by incantation and appear in another Presbyterian 
minister’s manse is a dramatist’s fancy of the most exuberant. It is 
an idea beyond Shaw’s range of imagination and belongs rather to 
the whimsy of a Barrie, turned student of Voltaire. That there will 
be a theological discussion between the pair of divines goes without 
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saying — Bridie has a nice pawky turn of humor, if no deep wit, for 
such a situation. I was extremely bored by all the other characters 
who joined in the discussion round the parlor table of the manse; they 
had a downright honesty to recommend them and little else. I found 
the figure of Bolfry himself commonplace and discouraging to all true 
satanists; seldom can the Prince of Darkness have appeared so 
abominably dull. Somebody had just told me the tale of a passenger on 
Charon’s ferry over the Styx who took the precaution to enquire the 
fare, and on being told it said, ‘I’d rather be alive.’ I’d rather be a 
pagan than believe in this sort of Devil. Raymond Lovell was just 
the actor to play him well, as he did, and to deserve a livelier part. 
Alastair Sim knows how to spread gloom over the scene of his manse. 
This drama actually belongs to the period of Candida, notwithstand- 
ing its soldier-boys in their battle-dress of 1943, and Bridie raises 
very similar issues to those of Morell for his clergyman to deal with. 
The women are a group well composed by the playwright and pretty 
well played, but they do not matter to the play in the least. The 
Devil paid his customary lack of attention to them. And with it all, 
Bridie contrives to persuade critics and public that this, instead of 
Tobias and the Angel, for instance, is his best play. 

It filled the Westminster for weeks before moving to the Playhouse 
to make room for Norman Marshall’s company in Uncle Vanya — 
this being London’s first chance of seeing the work of the group now 
established at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, as a headquarters for its 
productions and tours. This marvellous play has been better acted, 
that goes without saying under wartime conditions and within the 
casting framework of a stock company; but it can seldom have been 
directed and mounted with a finer sensibility. One asks oneself 
again — how did Shaw ever suppose he had written a Chekhovian 
drama in Heartbreak House? Who could mistake the self-revelation of 
these characters for talk or fail to become absorbed in the unfolding 
drama of their personal relation? The reasonable critique of Chekhov 
is that he is a dramatist to end dramatists — his supreme naturelism, 
conceived as an art form, making all other lifelikeness of the stage 
look wooden and obsolete — his technique of construction putting the 
well-made play on the shelf where it belongs. For everything is here 
in Uncle Vanya — the act of preparation, the act of development, 
the act of climax with the scéne 2 faire or inevitable scene, the act of 
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dénouement. The tale is differently told, that is all. And it is not 
differently told because Chekhov was a Russian and his characters 
are Russians (circumstances on which nearly all English productions 
of his plays insist too much) but because he was a universal poet of 
the theatre. A good deal of this is made clear in the Norman Marshall 
production, notably in Vivienne Bennett’s acting of Sonia and 
Graveley Edwards’ pillory of the Professor, one of those active, intel- 
ligent, even witty men whose entire nature remains a void. And 
Roger Furse’s settings are models of decoration for the naturalistic 
art of this great Russian, this great European, who is brought nearer 
to us by every revival of his major dramas. These scenes are not 
encumbered by a single non-essential stick of furniture or property, 
and the background of pictures on a wall or curtains at a window is 
simply painted into the composition of the whole. 

Enid Bagnold’s Lottie Dundass deserves to be reckoned in the left- 
wing category because of its real freshness of approach to a strong, 
sensational subject-matter. What it sets out to do is done well and 
truly. Ann Todd and Sybil Thorndike are daughter and mother in a 
backstage tale of a young actress inheriting possible genius from an 
irregular grandfather and certain madness from a father who has 
committed murder and been imprisoned as insane. The genius tries to 
come out, the murder is repeated, the girl is mad, the mother’s 
tragedy is fulfilled; and we are much nearer being purged by pity and 
terror than such an outline of the theme would suggest. This is a suc- 
cess for a new and apparently live producing group. And to complete 
the left-wing survey, just at the moment of writing comes Maxwell 
Anderson’s The Wingless Victory with Wanda Rotha, on which 
perhaps a note next month. The one surviving club theatre, the Arts, 
has done so well with its Festival of English Comedy, from Farquhar 
to Pinero ard Shaw, that the plays produced in summer run on in 
sequence for most of the autumn. 
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WINGED VICTORY DESIGN BY HARRY HORNER 























MOSS HART’S Army Air Force play, Winged Victory, opening in New York 
in November under Air Force auspices and with a preponderantly Air Force 
cast, has, as its first scene, ‘a typical back porch in a typical mid. western 
town’. Three young men, little more than boys, though one is married, are 
tinkering with a lawn-mower and talking with youthful enthusiasm about 
flying. T ‘hey have enlisted for Air Corps training and are w aiting impatiently 
for the call. 

FRANKIE. Say, all we want is to be pilots and get ourselves killed. That’s not too 

much to ask, is it? Can’t you get your Father to hurry them up a little? 

4LLAN. You know damn well I can’t. We’ve just got to wait our turn... . I 

wonder what it’s going to be like. When we get in, I mean. You read all that stuff, 

and you talk to guys who are in, but you don’t ever know what it’s really like. 
pINKY. Like? Why, they’re going to give me my little P-38 and (he sings a@ snatch 
from the Air Corps song) ‘off I go, into the wild blue yonder ; 

ALLAN. Pipe down, Maker. I mean how tough is it going to be. 

pinKY. Didn’t your F ‘ather give you any dope on it? 

autan. Not too much. Just that it’s pretty rugged. . . . A lot of fellows wash 

out, too. They don’t a// make it. 

PINKY. O, this is fine — fine! We’re not iv yet —- and you’re washing us out. 
When Allan’s mother enters, bringing the long-awaited letter with Allan’s or- 
ders, the even tenor of all these pleasant young lives and that of their wives 
and families is shattered forever. The hour has struck. ‘This is it!’ 
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\ HANGAR: Moss Hart’s Air Force play is the story of a group of typical 
American boys and their gallant pilgrimage to war. Correct in every detail, 
since it was made for the Air Force and with its assistance, the play takes the 
boys from home and family to the induction training field, the classification 
centre, the lecture halls, examination rooms and finally to the flying fields 
and the planes which are the centre of their being. In the hangar, above, they 


gather after their first solo night flight. 


ALLAN. Don’t spill it all at once, Irv. Take plenty of time. Tell us all about the 
moon, and how close the stars seemed, and how the clouds looked like white 


velvet. 
IRVING. Go jump in the lake, smart guys. I just had the biggest damn thrill of my 
life and you muggs ain’t gonna talk me out of it either. . . . Listen, I wish I was 


a poet. I ain’t fooling. I’d like to write it down for my kid. This first night solo 
does something to you — inside. 

ALLAN. He’s solo happy. It’s a well-known disease. No cure, either. Okay, Irv. No 
more jokes. You know what got me? That feeling of aloneness. No one but you 
in the whole damn world. I sang all the way back. It was like being drunk. . . 
Wait ’til we get a load of Frankie! He gets romantic about a propeller blade! This 
will be a regular love story! 


But Frankie does not come back: he has crashed and been killed instantly. 
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GR ADUATION: Training completed, everyone gathers for the great event: 
‘This is it!’ From the fower-bedecked platform, the Commanding Officer ad- 
dresses the cadets who have just won their wings. 


COL. GIBNEY. I am an old Air Force man, and I still cannot get over the miracle 
that has been wrought. Do you realize, gentlemen, that in my day you had 
to have seven years’ service and fifteen hundred hours of flying time before you 
could even step inside a B-17? And you didn’t fly them for a full year after that, 


either. You fellows fly them in fifteen months! . I never will get over it. 
Never! . Greenland, Australia, India! The things they told us we couldn’t 
do! Why, ‘they’ re mail- hops now! . . . How did this miracle happen? ... I 


think, hoot, that the men in charge of our Air Force were ready. But that’s only 
half the story. The real miracle is you yourselves. I look down from this platform 
. and I see the miracle writ plain in every face. It was there — waiting 
waiting to be called on, that burning desire to fly. That’s what made it possible. 
And the guts and the nerve! That inner thing every airman has that makes me 
humble and proud every time I see it. And maybe the biggest miracle of all, 
gentlemen, is that it came out of the people — it’s a people’s miracle. Because 
you are all of us. Gentlemen, The Flying Training Command salutes you, the 
people of our nation pray for you, and may God bless you. 


In the bright sun, flags waving, the boys at last receive their Wings. 
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A FLYING FIELD: Moss Hart’s saga of the Air Forces has some nineteen 
swift-moving scenes which Cpl. Horner has set on four revolving stages. 
Above is the hangar of the Flying Fortress which is to take the young pilots 
on their far journey. Of the three boys who left home together, only Allan has 
won his wings. The exuberant Pinky, washed out for defective eyesight, has 
become the ‘best damn belly-gunner’ in the Air Corps. He and his new bud- 
dies are waiting for their pilot. 

rirst Boy. Well, I hope we have a good guy. You know it ain’t exactly unimpor- 

tant. From today on we’re a crew. This is it! 

PINKY. Yep. This is the day, fellers! From now on we eat together, sleep together, 

fly together and maybe die together. It’s a big day. Me, I’m glad it’s here. This 


is 1t! 
SECOND Boy. Hey here they come now! . They don’t look too jerky! 
pinky. My God! It’s Allan and Irv. . . ee Hey this is gonna be the best 


goddam crew in the world! 
And so the friends, reunited, go off to the wars together. We see them take 
leave of their wives, their homes; we see them in the Pacific. At the last we see 
them going into action in that Fortress which is at once their bulwark and 
their battleground; ‘Well, shall we take her up? This is it, I guess!’ 











Whistling in the Dark 


Every Soldier a Movie Critic 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ii ALL began with the blunder Sgt. Winocki made. He, as any 
satisfactory movie fan will remember, was tail-gunner on the B 17 
Mary Ann in Howard Hawks’ film of a year ago, 4ir Force. Because 
of Winocki’s blunder, the actor who played the role has been in bad 
with the men of the Army Air Forces ever since. It happened some- 
thing like this. The Mary 4nn had been grounded; the Japs attacked; 
and Winocki, picking up a 50-calibre machine gun, held it in his hands 
as he fired away at the enemy. Any soldiers trained in the use of 
weapons could have told him that the so-calibre gun is far too heavy 
to handle like a Tommy gun; they might have gone on to say that 
even if he could have supported the weight, the barrel would be too 
hot to hold after the first few shots were fired. They did tell him, in 
fact. Sitting in army post theatres all over the country, they shouted 
their incensed protests at the screen; but the damage was done, their 
cries fell on celluloid ears. So the Army Air Forces still hold a grudge 
against one Hollywood star — not against Winocki, or the Warner 
Brothers’ expert who slipped up on this point, but against the actor 
whose bad luck it was to seem more heroic than was possible. 
Observers have been puzzled to find that soldiers are flocking 
month after month to the very war films that civilians are leaving 
coldly alone. As army camp favorites, movie wars rate surprisingly 
along with musicals, even Technicolor soldier specials served up with 
Betty Grable. But after a visit to an army post theatre, an explanation 
comes readily to the surface. It lies in the feeling the soldiers hold 
toward World War II. To the men who will do the fighting, the present 
conflagration is not simply the ugly reality that civilians prefer to 
escape from whenever possible. It is all of that, but something more 
besides. The war, or its instrument, the army, is the thing that is 
making them fit, giving them technological skills, providing many of 
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them with a satisfying focus of effort such as they never had before. 
And most of all, the war is their own particular — if temporary — 
concern. Every soldier is a military expert. Watching war films is a 
way of exercising his knowledge; showing up technical fallacies is a 
way of proving it. 

Anyone who has suffered through a courtroom picture with a 
lawyer has some idea of what it is like to go to a service picture 
with a soldier. With this essential difference: instead of the lawyer’s 
murmured protests which annoy only his close neighbors, the soldiers 
are highly vocal, usually to the glee of their neighbors who are prob- 
ably being equally voluble in their own right. The result is that 
soldiers participate in their film fare in a way that no civilians can 
conceive of — excepting, perhaps, the most ardent followers of wild 
west pictures. Moviegoing of the kind they enjoy is not just a pastime, 
it is an experience. 

Pretty girls on the screen bring out a whole new line of shouts 
and comments, and, because words often fail, whistles fill out the 
vocabulary. There is conscious and exuberant identification with the 
hero. Let a movie actress say, ‘Come up and see me sometime’, and 
the invitation is audibly accepted with calls of ‘Thanks, kid’ or ‘Sure 
I’ll be along’ drowning out the next line on the sound-track. A double 
meaning for every likely sentence is sought out, discovered and re- 
acted to with appropriate epithets. In a really successful army film- 
ing, about half of the lines in the script may never be heard. 

To an outsider, the atmosphere seems charged. A film which was 
presumably an unalterable object, unwinding from a can in the 
projectionist’s high booth, has become as variable as a stage play 
that changes nightly with the actor’s mood and with the audience’s. 
Certainly the film, Let’s Face It!, which did triumphant rounds 
through the post theatres in the early fall bore little relationship to the 
film of the same name that unreeled before the critics at the New York 
preview. To the critics, sitting in sober (and, if past experience is any 
guide, near-silent) judgment in the preview room, Let’s Face {#! was 
a lukewarm film. Yet to the soldiers Bob Hope’s inept private made 
continuously hilarious comment on their own army tribulations — on 
KP and sergeants and the perils of women. For all its preposterous 
situation, it was accurate in military detail even to the satisfaction 
of their educated eyes. The gags were true to army life, the GI slang 
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WHISTLING IN THE DARK 


irreproachable. Some place along the line, the film lost one identity 
and found another. 

Soldiers know better than most how to pass judgment on a 
boresome picture. They sleep a sound and comfortable sleep in their 
seats, quite unperturbed by the motion on the screen. Long days of 
hard work outdoors leave no room for half-conscious attention. A 
showing of Walt Disney’s Victory Through Air Power made clear how 
little spread there is in a tired soldier’s makeup between sleep and 
whole-hearted participation. An air corps audience which had roared 
its hilarious way through the first half of the film, devoted to a 
humorous history of aviation, quieted down into peaceful slumber for 
the second, didactic half, and Major Seversky propounded his theories 
to a handful of curious onlookers. The boys awoke to the final blasts 
of Seversky’s biggest guns and filed out absently towards the barracks 
to take up sleeping where they had left oft. 


When the moviegoer has stood his time in the inevitable line and 
finally makes his way past the ticket office into the post theatre, the 
first thing he notices is the aroma. It is not delicate and no amount of 
delicacy can deny it. It is a reminder that the theatres are more 
than places of entertainment. They are used all day as classrooms 
where the soldiers, still hot and dirty from calisthenics or workouts 
in the mud and sand of the surrounding country, come in to hear 
lectures or to study training films. By night-time there is no doubt 
that through these portals men, hard-working ones, have passed. 

The theatres vary in size according to the needs of the post, one 
seating around a thousand men being the most frequent. On the 
whole the buildings perform their functions — to house classes and 
live shows as well as movies — pretty efficiently. The floors are well 
sloped, the seats comfortable, the acoustics sharp and clear. Decora- 
tions are confined to walls and vary according to the inspiration or 
lack of it in the community. The tea-shop school of wall painting — 
with pallid bluegreen hills and lakes and trees — can unfortunately 
be found. But there are also bright and appropriate murals on some 
of the more enterprising posts. Most soldiers, at any rate, seem 
comfortably insensitive to their surroundings. 

An inevitable accompaniment to the movie sound-track is the 
crunching of popcorn, which is sold straight from the machine at the 
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entrance of all but the most benighted soldier theatres. There is 
coca-cola, too, before the picture, but chiefly there is the ten-cent box 
of popcorn clutched in each soldier’s hand as he makes his way to a 
seat. 

The programs, provided by the United States Army Motion 
Picture Service, are expertly selected to suit the soldiers’ taste, giving 
them all the best Hollywood product, as well as some of the quickies, 
and a selection of shorts and newsreels. (For more about the USAMPS 
see THEATRE ARTS, March, 1942.) The job of programming is made 
easy by the soldiers, whose taste in pictures runs conveniently true 
to form. The list of five box-office champions in army theatres com- 
piled each month by the USAMPS is a convincing record of the su- 
premacy that war and musical films hold in the hearts of the service- 
men. The last two available surveys, for instance, listed the following 
favorites: War: Salute to the Marines, So Proudly We Hail, Behind the 
Rising Sun, Destroyer; Musical: Du Barry Was a Lady, Dixie, Best 
Foot Forward; Both:jThis Is the Army, Let’s Face It!; Neither: Johnny 
Come Lately. That James Cagney’s appealing morsel managed to 
invade the lists is a consoling indication of the fact that the men of our 
armed forces do like a good straight picture when they see one. Most 
of the films that are immortalized on ten-best lists at the year’s end 
are more than likely to show up on the roster of servicemen’s favorites. 

Soldiers don’t talk of their moviegoing as exhaustively as they do 
of women and drinking, because, of course, these are the two supreme 
subjects as they have been in wars immemorial. But there is no doubt 
that their movies mean much to them. It is written out not only in 
the enormous attendance records at post theatres but in the pulse 
within the theatres as the films go on. And they have long memories. 

A while ago, the soldiers at a small northern airfield sat tensely 
through John Garfield’s performance in an excellent melodrama, The 
Fallen Sparrow. They liked it, and for once they showed their absorb- 
tion by being quiet, except to shout warnings to the hero at a crucial 
moment. At the end of the film, as the audience filed out into the crisp 
mountain air, a corporal said, ‘Thank goodness Garfield doesn’t 
try to pick up. . . .’ There could be no doubt of what was coming 
next. The speaker faded dimly into the blackout; the shadows took 
over; but out of the distance the words ‘so-calibre machine gun’ 
rustled back with the breeze. 
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‘SATURDAY NIGHT SHOW’ PVT. GORDON JEX 


Advancing from all sides, soldiers by day and members of the theatre’s best 
audience by night enter an army theatre at Fort Custer. Perhaps they will 
see a movie and register their approval or disdain in the vigorous and highly 
vocal manner described in the accompanying article. Pvt. Gordon Jex’s 
drawing is one of eighty by the Fort Custer Army Illustrators — virile and 
artistically excellent vignettes of army life gathered by the American Artists 
Group into a volume entitled ‘As Soldiers See It’. 





Paramount 








LET’S FACE IT! 


Wherever servicemen gather to be entertained, Bob Hope in person, over the 
radio or on the screen is sure of a rousing welcome. He knows his soldiers and 
their certain reaction to such a situation as the one pictured above. Here, in 
the film version of Let’s Face /t!, he is introducing two soldier buddies (Cully 
Richards and Dave Willock) to Eve Arden and a suspiciously baited ‘girl- 
friend’ trap. Originally a Cole Porter, Herbert and Dorothy Fields musical, 
Let's Face It! has been transformed into a speedy, gagged-up film to the huge 
delight of G.I.s in army theatres the country over. 











JOHNNY COME LATELY 


As to the quieter type of film, soldier taste is apt to come as a surprise. 
Fohnny Come Lately, first venture of William Cagney Productions, has 
brother Jimmy in the lead and a swell fist fight but is actually a period piece 
with nostalgic, small-town overtones. Yet it won its way this fall to a place 
among the five top soldier favorites. Below, Cagney and George Cleveland 
meet cordially but not quite half-way in an early scene of the film. John Van 
Druten did the screen play from Louis Bromfield’s story, McLeod’s Folly. 
William K. Howard directed. Grace George makes a delightful film debut. 
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HENRY JAMES by Cecilia Beaux. A portrait study made for Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder during James’ last visit to the United States. 


























Henry James as Dramatic Critic 
ALLAN WADE 


Nineteen-forty-three marks the centenary of the birth of Henry 
James and provides an appropriate moment for THEATRE ARTS ¢0 
pay its respects to the great novelist who was also a passionate 
devotee of the theatre. The following article is taken from the 
preface of a projected collection of ames’ dramatic criticism 
which Mr. Wade plans to publish after the war. — Editor’s Note 


He James has recorded at how very early an age his playgoing 
adventures began; it seems to have been one of his father’s 
amiable ideas that children could hardly begin that part of their 
necessary education too early. A devoted playgoer he remained almost 
to the end of his life; and in these early American days, as during the 
several visits he made in childhood and youth to Europe, it is evident 
that he was to miss no opportunity which was afforded him of seeing 
the best acting that the theatre then provided. The many references 
in the autobiographical volumes to plays seen and the frequent men- 
tion of earlier plays and performances which he makes in these criti- 
cisms testify to his extraordinarily retentive memory of theatrical 
experience; it seems as though nothing that might have even a remote 
bearing for him on questions of form and expression was ever allowed 
to fade into obscurity. The autumn of 1872 he spent in Paris, where, in 
company with James Russell Lowell, he became a very regular at- 
tendant at the Théatre Frangais. Here Henry James found a standard 
which was to serve him consistently throughout the rest of his play- 
going life. ‘The cultivated foreigner’, he writes, ‘let him be as stuffed 
with hostile prejudices as you please . . . leaves the theatre an ardent 
Gallomaniac. This, he cries, is the civilized nation par excellence. Such 
art, such finish, such grace, such taste, such a marvelous exhibition of 
applied science are the mark of a chosen people.’ And he quotes with 
enthusiasm the overheard remark of one old playgoer to another, 
after a performance by Bressant and Madame Plessy: Quelle con- 
naissance dela scéne... etdelavie! . . . James had now his standard. 
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Vague and timid Henry James’ criticisms certainly are not. If 
American theatre critics have today a reputation for being consider- 
ably more outspoken, more merciless than their English colleagues, 
they may claim with justice that their distinguished forerunner set 
them a brilliant example. How salutary might it not have been for the 
English stage if these criticisms had been addressed to English readers! 
The majority of these papers, however, were published in American 
periodicals only and formed a part of that detailed report on French 
and English life and manners which, as a kind of unofficial literary 
ambassador, Henry James sent home from time to time for his com- 


patriots’ information. 
a * * * * 


We can picture him, if we like, leaving his comfortable lodgings in 
Bolton Street, off Piccadilly, adventuring forth into that gas-lit Lon- 


don which he was to describe just about this time, in an essay on 
’ in its superficial 


«ce 


Delacroix, as being ‘to the “intelligent foreigner’ 
aspects a depressing and uncomfortable city’ and in hansom cab or 
four-wheeler, accompanied sometimes by the venerable and venerated 
Fanny Kemble, exploring the dingy regions of theatre-land. This 
London was still almost the London of Dickens. No Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue nor Charing Cross Road had yet cut their way through the ill- 
reputed neighbourhood round Seven Dials, and theatres demolished 
long since and now almost forgotten were to be sought in Oxford 
Street, in Holborn, and in the cluster of narrow streets at the eastern 
end of the Strand. The little Prince of Wales’s, known, before the 
Bancrofts refurbished it, as the ‘Dust Hole’, stood in its slum off 
Tottenham Court Road; no wonder Henry James laments ‘the re- 
pulsive character of many of the streets through which your aesthetic 
pilgrimage lies’, contrasting this with ‘the very much more con- 
venient form that playgoing assumes in Paris, where the various 
temples of the drama are scattered along the clean, bright Boulevard’. 
The Adelphi Theatre, in the Strand, he found ‘musty and fog-haunted’ 
—‘a perpetual yellow mist, half dust, half dampness, seems to hover 
above the stalls, and to stretch itself across the stage, like a screen of 
dirty gauze’. Yet for all this, strong in the persuasion that ‘the 
London theatres are highly characteristic of English civilization’, 
and that ‘the plays testify indirectly if not directly to the national 
manners’, his devotion to the theatre persists, and he faithfully re- 
ports his adventures for the information and entertainment of his 
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fellow-countrymen. There are few original plays to be found, and 
these are generally poor. True, there is Shakespeare; but it is Shake- 
speare as interpreted at the Lyceum, and this is one more disconcert- 
ing if enormously interesting element. 

At this time — the late seventies and early eighties of the nine- 
teenth century — there was very great divergence of critical opinion 
concerning the acting of Henry Irving. Readers and playgoers of to- 
day, remembering only his later triumphs, his unquestioned leader- 
ship of his profession, his social eminence, and the pathetic circum- 
stances of his death, are inclined to regard the old Lyceum days as 
the last high-water mark of a great tradition, and may possibly be 
surprised to realize how fiercely divided opinions were in those earlier 
days when Irving was still achieving his gradual conquest of his pub- 
lic, and had nearly as many detractors as idolators. Henry James only 
admired him with considerable reservations, and in many ways did 
not admire him at all. But he gives his reasons fairly and squarely, 
and those who may be inclined to think his judgments severe should 
remember that Irving himself — as reported by Ellen Terry — made 
much the same adverse criticism of his own shortcomings of voice and 
movement. 

‘In the opinion of many people’, Henry James writes, ‘the basis, 
the prime condition, of acting is the art of finished and beautiful utter- 
ance — the art of speaking, of saying, of diction, as the French call it; 
and such persons find it impossible to initiate themselves into any 
theory of the business which leaves this out of account. Mr. Irving’s 
theory eliminates it altogether, and there is perhaps a great deal to be 
said for his point of view.’ 

And again: ‘Mr. Irving is what is called a picturesque actor; that 
is, he depends for his effect upon the art with which he presents a cer- 
tain figure to the eye, rather than upon the manner in which he speaks 
his part. He is a thoroughly serious actor, and evidently bestows an 
immense deal of care and conscience upon his work; he meditates, 
elaborates, and upon the line on which he moves, carries the part to a 
high degree of finish. But it must be affirmed that this is a line with 
which the especial art of the actor, the art of utterance, of saying the 
thing, has almost nothing to do.’ 

Here is a perfectly definite standpoint; and it may perhaps be said 
to mark the point of divergence between much of the modern theatre’s 
trend and the older way of doing things. The age of ‘production’ had 
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begun, production not as understood to mean a reasonable and con- 
sidered direction of the actor’s efforts to expound and illustrate the 
author’s intentions, but as a method of treating a play as something 
to be ‘decorated’, ‘costumed’, ‘lighted’ and otherwise ‘presented’ 
in a manner to reflect glory on the producer, let the effect on the 
play itself be what it will. This tendency was, of course, as yet in its 
early days; but the clear-sighted Henry James observed the peril from 
afar. As early as 1882 he wrote: 

“The danger is common — the danger of smothering a piece in its 
accessories; and the accident occurs at most of the London theatres. 
The reason is doubtless that the art of putting a piece on the stage, 
as it is called (as if the only way to put a piece on the stage were not to 
act it), has lately made an advance in England which is out of propor- 
tion to any improvement that has taken place in the dramatic art 
proper.’ Those words in brackets which I have italicized seem to me 
one of those pregnant utterances of which these essays contain many. 
That they have not lost their significance in our own time is evident 
when one observes that Mr. Granville-Barker in his broadcast lecture 
on The Perennial Shakespeare had still — in 1937, more than half a 
century later — to insist on the same point: ‘a play’s interpretation 
lies in its acting and in nothing else that matters.’ 

Had Henry James devoted more of his time to criticism of the 
theatre, it can hardly be doubted that the result might have been of 
very great importance. To the credit of English journalism it may be 
recorded that in 1884, somewhere about the time when one of his 
theatre criticisms first appeared in the English press, a proposal was 
made to him that he should become the official dramatic critic of an 
important London daily paper; but to this he would not assent, per- 
haps feeling that as a ‘perpetual paying guest’ in England, it would 
not be tactful to tell the English all he thought of their theatre. Yet 
how stimulating it might have been for them! 

In all his criticism it is not merely the play and the acting that he 
has in mind, but also the social setting — the state of affairs, moral 
and intellectual, which makes it possible for that particular form of 
theatrical art, whatever it may be, to find acceptance. For a complete 
and delightful résumé of his whole theatrical ‘attitude’, one has only 
to turn to that entertaining ‘imaginary conversation’, After the Play 
(1889), where it is evident that the views of ‘Dorriforth’ represent, 
quite clearly, the views of Henry James. Those views are prophetic; 
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and he comes, at one point, very near to prophesying something 
uncannily like the cinema. Consider this: 

‘I have no doubt that the scenic part of the art . . . is only in its 
infancy, and that we are destined to see wonders done that we now but 
faintly conceive. The possible extension of the mechanical arts is 
infinite. “‘ Built in,” forsooth! We shall see castles and cities and moun- 
tains and rivers built in. Everything points that way; especially the 
constitution of the contemporary multitude. It is huge and good- 
natured and common. It likes big, unmistakable, knock-down effects; 
it likes to get its money back in palpable, comfortable change. It’s in a 
tremendous hurry, squeezed together, with a sort of generalized gape, 
and the last thing it expects of you is that you will spin things fine.’ 

* * * oe * 

After this summing-up Henry James wrote but little on the subject 
of actual theatre performances, only taking the occasion of the 
Lyceum production of Cymbéeline in 1896 to pay a somewhat belated 
tribute to the art of Ellen Terry, to an appreciation of which it is 
evident he had arrived but slowly. He is still very guarded in his 
praise of Irving, and when he comes to write of the revival of Richard 
III seems to reach — how many years in advance of the theatre! — 
the conclusion to which so many people have at last come, namely that 
in the staging of a Shakespeare play ‘the more it is painted and 
dressed, the more it is lighted and furnished and solidified, the less it 
corresponds or coincides, the less it squares with our imaginative 
habits.’ 

One regrets that he found so few occasions to develop his views of 
Fnglish drama when, with the advent of Henry Arthur Jones and 
Pinero, it showed some sign of original life but we have, in compensa- 
tion, the three considered studies of those masters of drama — Dumas 
fils, Ibsen, Rostand. In the nineties Ibsen was, for the English theatre- 
goer, as much a cause of disputation as Irving’s acting had been ten 
years earlier. Today, when the battle cries have long since died away, 
we can observe how exactly Henry James was able to assess the value, 
for the contemporary stage, of Ibsen and his influence. Nor did he fail 
to note, with amusement, the fact that the emotion provoked in 
England by Ibsen’s work was ‘conspicuously and exclusively moral, 
one of those cries of outraged purity which have so often and so 
pathetically resounded through the Anglo-Saxon world’. The English 
theatre has, as he foresaw it would, absorbed the immense influence 
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of Ibsen’s technical skill, while refusing, except for occasional revivals, 
to make much use of the plays themselves. An earlier instance of the 
English and American theatres’ dislike of any approach to didacticism 
on the stage Henry James has noted in his essay on Dumas ils, 
pointing out that — La Dame aux Camélias apart — very few of the 
plays in his ‘rich argumentative series’ made any mark in the Anglo- 
Saxon theatre. ‘The real difference, I take it, is that whereas we like 
to be good the French like to be better. We like to be moral, they like 
to moralize.’ But he notes also that Dumas was ‘the kind of artistic 
influence that is as inevitable as a medical specific; you may decline 
it from a black bottle today — you will take it from a green bottle 
tomorrow. The energy that went forth blooming as Dumas has come 
back grizzled as Ibsen, and would under the latter form, I am sure, 
very freely acknowledge its debt.’ 
* * * * ok 

A French man of letters — a poet, a novelist, a critic of literature 
— will, as often as not, include a volume or two of dramatic criticism 
in the list of his collected works. He will have regarded the theatre as 
an important feature of normal civilized life. In the English-speaking 
countries it is more usual to leave criticism of theatrical matters to 
experts but from time to time an English-speaking man of letters will 
devote a few months or a few years to the study of the contemporary 
theatre, and his work, reprinted, remains for our delight, instruction 
or amusement even though many of the plays he reviews have been 
long forgotten. Thus we have Bernard Shaw’s Our Theatres in the 
Nineties, Arthur Symons’ Plays, Acting and Music (in its first edi- 
tion), and Max Beerbohm’s Around Theatres, books in which the 
playwright, the poet, the essayist have elaborated their theories of 
the drama’s function in the course of their ‘notices’ of a season’s pro- 
ductions, good, bad, or indifferent. In a volume of Henry James’ 
collected notes on the drama we may now have another addition to 
the small shelf which contains these classics of theatre criticism. It is 
by no means likely that we shall always agree with Henry James’ 
opinions — indeed, it is probable that many people will sometimes dis- 
agree furiously — but even in disagreement we shall, I think, be 
ready to admit the value of a critic who devoted his attention to the 
theatre with so passionate a seriousness, and who never ceased to 
urge the importance of a standard. 
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Politicians 1n American Plays 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HARLES HOYT, whose farce comedies rocked to the rafters the 
C theatre of the 1890’s, served two terms in the New Hampshire 
legislature. To entertain his colleagues he would bring to the Concord 
capitol each session the particular play that happened to be running 
in Boston’s Park Theatre. Should the present Congresswoman from 
Connecticut, Clare Boothe Luce, ever take cognizance of this genial 
precedent, a word of caution is in order. So far as is known, Repre- 
sentative Hoyt never raised the curtain in Concord on 4 Texas Steer 
(1894). Hoyt was a tactful man. He doubtless reflected that his col- 
leagues might misunderstand a play introduced in this fashion: ‘a 
collection of saws and instances supposed to bear more or less directly 
upon the extraordinary possibility of American politics and the 
development of statesmanship of the average type’. A play, moreover, 
which sees a Texas cattle baron elected to Congress without his knowl- 
edge and consent, and which explains that election as follows: 


Bossy. Well, I don’t know how much honored he’ll feel when he finds 
his votes cost him about five dollars apiece; but he’ll have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he came by his election honestly. He paid 
all it was worth for it. 

MRS. BRANDER. Yes. 

Bossy. And there’s no reason why he shouldn’t feel perfectly inde- 
pendent in Congress. For he’s under no obligation to anybody. 
Every man who voted for him has got his pay in advance. 

The Honorable Maverick Brander refuses to accept the election 
results — he doesn’t want to be the ‘first honest man’ to go to Con- 
gress — but ‘yields’ to some healthy Texas revolvers. So a ‘Texas 
steer’ goes to Washington and in the course of three hilarious acts is 
turned into a regulation American politician. He learns there is more 
than one way in Washington to be robbed —and to get his own 
fingers into the public till. He discovers he’d better not kiss a fair 
petitioner for congressional aid just because ‘my mother was kissed 
by Daniel Webster’. He finds out what a private secretary is for. 
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BRANDER. | didn’t come to Washington to see the town and to be 


brought home in the morning. 

INNITT. You didn’t? Well, what did you come for? 

BRANDER. I came for business! 

innitt. Oh, if it’s money you’re after, I can be just as useful. I 
know all the lobbyists and can arrange all your business with them. 
Why, I’ve no doubt I could get you five thousand dollars for ad- 
vocating the land grant for the Northern Texas Transportation 


Company.... 
BRANDER. And do you think I’d support that bill? Why, it’s an in- 


fernal robbery of the settlers! 

inniTT. Oh, well! What of that? You get your five thousand dollars, 
don’t you? You are too sensitive, Mr. Brander. You won’t give a 
thought to such trifles as that after you’ve been in Congress a 


session. 
BRANDER. But, sir! That bill would rob me of eighty thousand acres 


of cattle range! 
inniTT. Oh! Then, of course your conscientious scruples against the 
bill are justified. As you say, the scheme is an infernal outrage and 


must be squelched. 

The new congressman quickly catches on, and though the game is 
not as simple as poker, by the time a committee from home turns up 
to investigate the record he has made, Brander wants to be reelected. 

MRS. CAMPBELL. Then you really like being in Congress? 

BRANDER. Yes. I don’t know how it is, but, after a man has once held 
office, he never wants to give it up. And besides, he’s never good for 
anything else afterwards. . . . 

Farce though it is, 4 Texas Steer manages to strike the chief theme 
that has intrigued the few playwrights who have tracked the American 
politician to his lair, a theme stated a generation earlier by James 
Ewell Heath in Whigs and Democrats (1839): 


HENRY. If I were a statesman, sir, it appears to me I should aim at 
the public good, and make it my governing motive. 
GEN. FAIRWEATHER. Very true. A statesman should take care of the 
public, and for so doing the public should take care of him... . 
Depend on it, we never provide so well for society at large as we do 
by first providing pretty well for ourselves. 
One can hear Maxwell Anderson’s disillusioned prince saying a hun- 
dred years later in The Masque of Kings: ‘A government’s business is 
to guard the trough for those whose feet are in it.’ 

The rude forensics and unbridled personalities of pre-Civil War 
politics failed for the most part to find their way onto the stage. 
America’s playwrights had yet to acquire the capacity to throw light 
upon the social and political tensions of the contemporary scene. 
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THE scene is a hotel lobby in the national capital, the play .7 Gentleman from 
Mississippi, t tailored in Igo 9 by its authors, Harrison Rhodes and Thomas 


A. Wise, to the spacious comic talents of the latter, who played the title role. 


Senator Langdon and his daughter (Lola May) have just been accosted by 


the New York reporter | Douglas Fairbanks) who is to guide the political 
innocent safely through the W ashington jungle. ‘From New York, eh? The 
Vicksburg of the North.’ Members of the upper house have been legitimate 
dramatic game from The Senator to Louisiana Purchase. 
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MACLYN ARBUCKLE lending his generous proportions and liberal stage 
humors to the role of Jim Hackler, the ‘ county chairman’ in the original 
(1904) production of George Ade’s fable of grass-roots politics. Charles Co- 
burn did the role when The Players reviv ed The County Chairman in 1936. 
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And after the war drama largely bogged down in romance. In David 
Demarest Lloyd’s The Senator (its decade is Hoyt’s), W. H. Crane 
transformed the role of Hannibal Rivers — little more than a gallant 
knight on the printed page —into a memorable political portrait. 
But senatorial eloquence really bursts forth only once, when Rivers 
is on his knees. On the whole, the straight play was less interested 
in what the politician said than in how the wheels went round. 
George Ade’s The County Chairman (1903) is a vigorous example. 
The play is peopled with small-town characters who think and talk 
politics by the day —one of them is told off with the remark, ‘He 
don’t work at nothin’ except politics.’ But the hero is the man who 
pulls the wires — Jim Hackler, the county chairman, who gets his 
law partner into office. The nomination is a classic. 
HACKLER. Didn’t have to work it. Whenever destiny comes along an’ 
taps a man on the shoulder, an’ says, “Tag, you’re it’, no time for poor 
weak mortals to interfere. 
PREWITT. . . . I guess you had something to do with it. 
HACKLER. No, sir, I believe in the office seeking the man. 
CLEAVER. Yes, and you generally have the man right there when the 
office comes along. 
HACKLER,. Well, I try to make the supply equal the demand. That’s 
political economy. 
* * * * * 


jimmison. Lively convention, Jim? 

HACKLER. Middlin’. . . . Few of my friends insisted on votin’ for 
me, an’ it happened I got just enough to keep Jackson and Pomeroy 
from knockin’ the persimmon. (Crowd amused) Second ballot the 
same — third ballet no change. It ran along that way for ten ballots, 
fifteen ballots, twenty — twenty-five — thirty — everybody tired 
an’ hot, an’ hungry, but too all-fired stubborn to give in. Nearly 
four o’clock, nothin’ to eat since mornin’, wouldn’t adjourn — farm- 
ers ready to start home, an’ I judged the deadlock couldn’t last much 
longer — just about time to trot out a dark horse. An’ it came to me 
like a flash — Tilford Wheeler! So when old Foghorn Perkins came 
over to me an’ says, ‘Jim, we need a compromise candidate,’ well, 
we touched off the fireworks. There was an explosion, a stampede, 
an’ a hurray. An’ when the dust cleared away, Tilford Wheeler had 
78 votes — Tilford Wheeler nominated. 

In George Ade’s play there is a wisecrack that George S. Kaufman 
might envy: ‘We’ve got a clean majority of three hundred, ain’t we?’ 
“You’ve got about three hundred. I don’t know how c/ean it is.’ And 
it was George Ade’s mantle that fell upon Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind when they wrote Of Thee I Sing (1931), a Pulitzer Prize 
winner and the most successful musical comedy about politics. Not 
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that these two wits quite picked up where Ade left off. There is less 


realism, more satire. 
GILHOOLEY. What we need is a good live issue! 
FULTON. Yes! . . . Something that everybody is interested in, and 
that doesn’t matter a damn. . . . We’ve got to get something that'll 
take hold of the popular imagination — sweep the country. 
LIPPMAN. The country could stand a good sweeping. 
A chambermaid helps them to find the issue — it is Jove — and 
Wintergreen is elected president. But soon it looks as if he is going to 
be impeached, so he gives the vice-president some advice. 


WINTERGREEN. Of course the first four years are easy. You don’t do 
anything except try to get reelected. . . . The next four years you 
wonder why the hell you wanted to be reelected. And after that you 
go into the insurance business and you’re all set. 

THROTTLEBOTTOM. Yeah, but it’s a pretty hard job, being President. 
You’ve got to keep on writing those Thanksgiving proclamations, no 
matter what — and then there’s that other bunch, Congress. I guess 
there isn’t anything you can really do about Congress, is there? 
WINTERGREEN. Take my advice and keep them out of Washington. 
THROTTLEBOTTOM. Can you do that? 

WINTERGREEN. St. Patrick did it. . . . 

In Kaufman’s and Moss Hart’s I’d Rather Be Right (1937) the 
politicos are present in person and the sallies become even more 
daring. But they are without malice, the victims foolish but lovable 
just the same. For instance, the cabinet discusses the gold problem. 

MORGENTHAU. Let me explain it, Mr. President. In South Africa, for 
instance, they dig the gold out of the ground and sell it. Twenty-one 
dollars an ounce. But we said, ‘No — we won’t pay you twenty-one 
dollars an ounce; we'll pay you thirty-five dollars an ounce.’ 
ROOSEVELT. We said that? 

MORGENTHAU. Sure. 

ROOSEVELT. We must have been crazy. Who did that? 
MORGENTHAU (embarrassed). Well — ah — you did. 

ROOSEVELT. Me? 


MORGENTHAU. Yes, Mr. President. 
ROOSEVELT. Well, for goodness’ sake! Why didn’t somebody stop 


me? 

The thirties saw the serious playwright as well as the farceur 
tackling the political scene. In Wine of Choice, S. N. Behrman sketched 
a tentative portrait of the high-minded amateur who goes into 
politics for the good he can do. But the play did not get beyond a 
statement of Ryder Gerrard’s political ideal. Behind Behrman’s lines 
one seems to hear an emperor’s sardonic comment — as it appeared 
later in The Masque of Kings. 
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You'll try reform, and then you’ll learn 

that all reforms are counters in the game 

of government, played to get what you want; 
a trick of management. 


The comment comes from Maxwell Anderson, America’s most earnest 
dramatist of the political problem. His gallery ranges from the small- 
fry politicians of High Tor to statesmen, emperors and queens, from 
the deliberately corrupt to those who die in the effort to rule well. 
The nature and destiny of government is Anderson’s most persistent 
theme, and he brings to the question a single, consistent answer. 


I’ve heard it said 
there’s honest government elsewhere, here and there, 
by fits and starts. Maybe there is. I don’t know. 

I don’t see how it could last. It might come in, 

but it wouldn’t be natural. There’s a John Chinaman 
runs the laundry down at Star Key. He says 

in China the same word that means to govern 

means to eat. They’ve worked it out in China. 

The Government eats you, but it protects you first, 
because if it didn’t you wouldn’t get fat enough 

to make good eating. Key Largo 


This conviction Anderson early expounded in Both Your Houses 
(1933), an angry, brilliant picture of log-rolling in the halls of Congress. 


ALAN. Does Congress have to be bribed to pass a bill? 

soL. Boy, they’re laughing at you. Maybe I’m laughing at you my- 
self. Don’t you know about the government of the United States? 
. . » Mr. McClean, you can’t do anything in Congress without ar- 
ranging matters. Everybody wants something, everybody’s trying 
to put something over for his voters, or his friends, or the folks he’s 
working for. So they all get together, and they put all those things 
in bills, and everybody votes for ’em. All except the opposition. 
They don’t vote for ’em because they don’t get anything. That’s 
all there is to it. That’s the whole government. Is that crooked? 
ALAN. Yes, it is. 

soL. That’s what I say. I’ve been saying it for years. 


The only hope, Anderson insists, lies in keeping government in the 
hands of amateurs, men as ‘inefficient and witless’ as the city council 
of New Amsterdam portrayed in Knickerbocker Holiday (1938). 

Behold the bulging council of the city, 
These grave and solemn elders, 
Chosen, like all city councils, 

For their weight and density, 


The incredible dilatoriness of their deliberations, 
The impenetrable intransigence of their opinions. . . . 
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And for their intolerance of any corruption 
In which they have no share. 
“A democracy’, declares Brom Broeck, ‘has the immense advantage 
of being incompetent in villainy and clumsy in corruption.’ Take 
a professional like Peter Stuyvesant and tyranny is what you get. 
STUYVESANT. From now on, citizens of New Amsterdam, you will 
have to do with a different and, let us hope, less stupid form of 
government. . . . there is to be no more official nonsense. From this 
date forth the council has no function except the voting of those 
wise and just laws which you and I find that we need! From this date 
forth all taxes are abolished! (4 tremendous cheer goes up.) Except 
for those at present in effect and a very few others which you and 
I may find necessary for the accomplishment of desired reforms. 
(The crowd looks a little worried.) From this date forth every man shall 
be guaranteed enough to live on — (the crowd cheers) — unless it be 
my personal opinion that he is not worthy to live. . . . And lastly, 
there shall be no coercion used by the government towards any man, 
woman or child — (cheers) except on my personal order or the order 
of officers delegated by myself. So long as you are my friends I 
guarantee you good fortune, and it follows that I have no enemies. 
At least I hope not. Life for my enemies will be most uncertain. . . . 
In Knickerbocker Holiday, the decision to stick by democracy is 
comic: “Let’s keep the government small and funny, and maybe it’ll 
give us less discipline and more entertainment!’ In Valley Forge 
it reaches tragic heights. The Congress has left its own army without 
food and clothing, and is debating whether to sell the American 
revolution short. Yet George Washington refuses his men’s demand to 
become dictator: ‘It happens that our Congress is the heart of what 
we fight for, good or bad, and I uphold it.’ Besides — 


“By all rules of the game we’re beaten, and should surrender. But the 
spirit of earth moves over earth like flame . . . to show us an un- 
couth clan, unread, harsh-spoken, but followers of dream, a dream 
that men shall bear no burdens save of their own choosing, shall 
walk upright, masterless, doff their hats to none, and choose their 
gods! It’s destined to win, this dream, weak though we are. Even 
if we should fail, it’s destined to win!’ 

In Hemingway’s The Fifth Column Col. Antonio says, ‘I have never 
seen a politician die well.’ Bitter as these words are, they put in 
radical form the central attitude which runs through America’s 
political plays. The attitude has been tempered with humor, a fondness 
for rascality. There have been understanding and pity, the mood out 
of which Howard Koch’s Jn Time to Come (1942) recreates Woodrow 
Wilson. But only in Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots (1943) has the 
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playwright turned to a more heroic, and it seems suspect, tradition. 

When Robert Sherwood wrote Abe Lincoln in Illinois he had John 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln for example. But the plays are poles 
apart in their political milieu. Here is the speech the English play- 
wright puts into the mouth of the chairman after a committee has 
waited on Lincoln to size him up as presidential timber. 


Abraham Lincoln sees deeper into men’s hearts than most. He 
knows this day will be a memory to us all our lives. Under his 
eyes, which of you could have given play to any untoward thought 
that had started in you against him since you came into this room? 
But, leaving you, he knew you could test yourselves to your own 
ease, and speak the more confident of it, and, if you found yourselves 
clean of doubt, carry it all the happier in your minds after. Is there a 
doubt among us? 


The answer is ‘None’. Now the scene as Sherwood writes it. 


BARRICK. The man is unquestionably an infidel. An idealist — in his 
curious, primitive way — but an infidel! 

STURVESON. And a radical! 

crimmin. A radical? Forgive me, gentlemen, if I enjoy a quiet laugh 
at that. 

sTURVESON. Go ahead and enjoy yourself, Crimmin — but I did not 
like the way he evaded my direct question. I tell you, he’s as un- 
scrupulous a demagogue as Douglas. He’s a rabble rouser! 
cRIMMIN. Of course he is! As a dealer in humbug, he puts Barnum 
himself toshame. . . . In that uncouth rail splitter you may observe 
one of the smoothest, slickest politicians that ever hoodwinked a 
yokel mob! You complain that he evaded your questions. Of course 
he did, and did it perfectly! Ask him about the labor problem, and 
he replies, ‘I believe in democracy.’ Ask his views on religion, and 
he says, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Now — you know you 
couldn’t argue with that, either of you. I tell you, gentlemen, he’s 
a vote-getter if I ever saw one. His very name is right — Abraham 
Lincoln! Honest Old Abe! He’ll play the game with us now, and he’ll 
go right on playing it when we get him into the White House. 


Charles Hoyt had his ‘Texas steer’ say: ‘When they take an in- 
nocent, honest man . . . and send him to Congress, they put him 
in a damned hard spot! Sherwood’s conclusion is essentially the 
same. It is not without point that the one greatly tragic figure in 
American drama is Abraham Lincoln and that he was a politician. 
For the core of that tragedy one goes again to Maxwell Anderson, to 
the words spoken by Rudolph of Hapsburg in The Masque of Kings. 


Standing here, looking out of what’s behind 
and what’s before, I see in one blinding light 
that he who thinks of justice cannot reach 
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or hold power over men, that he who thinks 
of power must whip his justice and his mercy 
close to heel. 
In light or serious vein, this is what American playwrights have 
had to say about the art of governing. The impact of great events is 
again upon them. To discover the gold of statesmanship in the dross 


of politics may be the dramatist’s next great task. 


‘Down the Drain’ 
Adventures of the Critics’ Circle 


HE New York Drama Critics’ Circle has been having its share of 
"ones external and internal. The war, retirement and death 
have greatly changed its make-up, as THEATRE ARTS recorded in 
October. These changes quite naturally affected an esprit de corps 
which, in spite of marked differences of opinion and the natural tend- 
ency of critics toward rampant individualism, had slowly been built 
up over the years under the benevolent influence of such men as 
Burns Mantle, Brooks Atkinson, John Mason Brown, Richard Watts 
and John Anderson, now temporarily or permanently off the list. 
Whatever the reasons may have been — war nerves, fatigue or plain 
human ‘orneryness’— the calm deliberations of the Circle were 
briefly disrupted by a series of alarums and excursions which came to 
a head when one of the more temperamental belligerents proclaimed 
in print that the organization had gone “down the drain’. The Circle, 
however, judged otherwise; it refused to recognize its deliquescent 
state. Though young, it proved itself tough. Even when three of its 
distinguished members, two of them founding fathers, the third repre- 
senting a popular weekly, resigned publicly, even when a fourth pro- 
claimed in print his disapproval of an organization to which he had 
belonged for less than a year and demanded its instant dissolution, 
the Circle remained unperturbed. 

None of its present members minimize the loss incurred by the 
defection of such elder statesmen as George Jean Nathan and Stark 
Young. Mr. Nathan has played a vital and constructive role in the 
theatre for many years — his advocacy of such playwrights as O’Neill, 
O’Casey, Carroll and Saroyan materially forwarded the careers of 
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these men and by that very fact improved the quality and content of 
the American Theatre. A whole generation was inspired and en- 
thralled by his caustic animadversions. No one writing on acting, 
direction, design, the whole theatre aesthetic today (or for that matter 
during the past twenty-five years) is more illuminating and stimu- 
lating than Mr. Young. Wolcott Gibbs from his aisle seat in The New 
Yorker wields a witty and satiric pen, to the delight of thousands. 
These are the three whose unexplained, if not unmotivated, exit from 
the Circle (which Mr. Nathan at least had been deeply concerned 
with founding and conducting) caused much comment and, it must 
be added, much delight in the ranks of all those whose pleasure it is to 
belittle the function of criticism and the activities of critics. Mr. Na- 
than stated that he wished to withdraw until the Circle ‘recaptures 
its original ideal of merit and dignity’. As far as merit is concerned, 
the members of the Circle at least proved themselves good critics in 
not taking too seriously the show staged for them by their fellows; 
and as to dignity, it might fairly be pointed out that it was Mr. Na- 
than and Mr. Gibbs in their three-cornered and highly personal 
scrimmages with Mr. Rascoe who might reasonably be accused of 
lack of dignity — not the Circle. 

Mr. Burton Rascoe, the fourth withdrawer, countered Mr. Na- 
than’s resignation by a motion to liquidate the Circle. Mr. Rascoe 
stated his reasons in print and in person. He complained that the 
Circle was not sufficiently democratic. One wonders whether some of 
the other recusant members found it too democratic. Be that as it 
may, the actual facts of its make-up are simple enough. The major 
New York dailies which were functioning at the time the Circle was 
founded are automatically represented on the Circle by their accred- 
ited drama critics. Other members, such as critics from newspapers 
founded since the beginning of the Circle or critics of weeklies and 
monthlies, are elected by vote. On this basis the Circle continues. Its 
members feel that it owes a trust to those men, now absent on war 
duty, who founded the Circle and who may well expect to find it still 
in existence on their return. Many of the Circle also feel that since 
these are evil days for the best in playwriting and for the forward- 
looking stage in general, it is all the more important to give the 
theatre such encouragement as a functioning Critics’ Circle may pro- 
vide. In spite of Mr. Rascoe, Mr. Nathan and the others, the Drama 
Critics’ Circle has not gone down the drain. ROSAMOND GILDER 
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We Speak for Ourselves 


A Dance Poem 


LYNN RIGGS 


The Special Service Office at Camp Lee, Virginia, opened the War 
Bond Drive in Richmond this fall with a soldier revue, Fun for 
the Birds, produced, directed and managed by Capt. Brace Conning, 
Sgt. Don Stevens and Pfc. Ray E. Hinkley. The feature of the show 
was Lynn Riggs’ dance poem, composed and danced by Pot. Fosé Li- 
mon, long an outstanding member of the Humphrey-Weidman 
company, with Pot. Diane Roberts of the W ACS (a dancer in her 
own right) for partner, and a dance chorus of twelve infantrymen. 
The words of the poem were spoken by Cpl. Richard Kendricks, a 
pre-war New York actor. — Editors’ Note 


SOLDIER NARRATOR 

I am a soldier (with quiet simplicity, with held-in authority) 

Like yourselves 

And I tell you quite frankly I haven’t got used to it yet, 

Haven’t got used to this uniform, these shoes. . . . 

(Deeper inside the self, quiet and strong as if thrust up out of the 
subconscious) 

Haven’t got used to taking orders, obeying without question, 

Haven’t got used to hiking and marching and bayonet drill and latrine 
details and KP and choking in gas masks and having to 
live so close to others —in sweat and vulgarity and 
confusion. 

Sometimes I hate the whole damn works and everyone in sight — and 
I'd give anything — anything in the world — to be alone 
again —a person again —a living walking breathing 
person again — back in the life I came from before I 
became a soldier. 


But I am a soldier 
Like yourselves, 
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WE SPEAK FOR OURSELVES CAMP LEE 


José Limon and a soldier chorus rehearse the concluding section of Lynn 
Riggs’ dance poem, We Speak for Ourselves. A forthright dancer of the mod- 
ern school, Pvt. Limon had no difficulty employing everyday military move- 
ments to express the poem’s meaning nor any trouble getting that meaning 
across to the soldier-civilian audience that witnessed the performance. /V’e 
Speak for Ourselves was the high light of Fun for the Birds, a revue staged by 
Camp Lee for a bond rally in Richmond, Virginia. 











THEY DIE FOR PEACE 


America’s fighting men on the battlefield in E. P. Conkle’s They Die for 
Peace, closely related in subject matter to Lynn Riggs’ dance poem. The play 
is a ‘living newspaper’ script on the meaning of the war, the nature of the 
enemy and the world to be built when the fighting is over. It was presented 
last spring by the Curtain Club and the Department of Drama of the Uni- 
versity of Texas where Dr. Conkle is resident playwright. Lawrence Carra 
directed; chorus and actors were coached by Dorothy H. McLaughlin. For 
the production Robert G. Scott designed a stage of many levels, expertly ar- 
ticulated and lighted. The play has been accepted by the Office of War In- 
formation for publication as the ‘best work of its kind to date’. 

















WE SPEAK FOR OURSELVES 


Not much different from any of you. 

And all the time, out in the company street — or scrubbing the floors 
or drilling or lying in my bunk at night — I keep asking 
myself Why? 

Why is it like this? 

What am I doing here? 

Why? Why? (pause) 

I wonder if you ask that too. 

DANCE 

Solotst and chorus: a dance based on close order drill, fatigue detail, 

police-up and so forth. 

NARRATOR 

And there’s something else — 

Another thing I do: 

When I’m not asking myself Why? I’m remembering — 

Remembering my former life, 

What was good about it, 

Remembering the street in my home town — my house there was two 
stories high, there was a maple tree and grass and kids 
playing hop-scotch and an old dog named Flip that 
didn’t belong to anyone — 

Remembering my father and mother — good people —my mother 
fussed over everybody, she liked to make people eat — 

Remembering I had a girl, too, who liked me a lot. I even used to go 
to church with her. I’m not very religious, but Ann 
liked to go. We were together, that was the important 
thing. 

She looked so fresh and beautiful always, but especially so on Sunday, 

And like all girls she wore those silly hats that make you laugh — and 
she loved me... . 

Remembering such little things about my life, 

Little unimportant things. 

I guess other people do that, too. 

They don’t remember the same things I do — 

But they’re not so very different: 

The little unimportant things. 

Where are they now? (with involuntary deep quiet passion) 

Why do I have to give them up? 
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Why do they come to haunt me in the midst of being a soldier? 
Why are they so far away now, why are they nothing anymore, noth- 
ing I can see with my eyes, nothing I can hold in my 
hand, nothing but a memory in the brain and a terrible 
anguish and loss in my heart? 


Why? Why? 
DANCE 
Memories bring the soldier the image of his beloved. The NARRATOR con- 
tinues to speak. 
The rain 
The rain is falling on the leaves of the maple tree! 
Get up, son, it’s time for breakfast. Hot cakes today! 
Go on looking the way you’re looking. It’s a dream! 


The rain 
The rain... ! 
Is falling on my heart! 


NARRATOR 


I know the answer — 

Oh yes, I know it well enough! 

The answer is there somewhere in the little unimportant things. 

Those are the things I want to keep. 

Those are the things I have lived for — that all of us have lived for — 

Not just the large great words: 

Peace and liberty and freedom — 

It’s the simple realities we live for: 

Kids playing hop-scotch, their voices sounding under the maple, shrill 
and alert and lively, 

And church bells, 

And food on the table, 

And the beauty of evening, 

And someone to love again. 

But our enemies oppose us with their own desires — 

In the Solomons they oppose us, in the bloody reaches of Italy, on land 
and sea — all over the world they oppose us — 

And they have their wants, too, these enemies of ours, they have their 
gods — 

And this is the look on their faces — the structure of their hearts: 
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Suppression, 

Slavery, 

Cruelty, 

Starvation, 

Rape and destruction and abiding hatred and murder. 


If a man breaks down the door of your home — you will fight: 

The door has been broken down. 

We are not to have — ever again — the simple realities that give life 
dignity and meaning. 

This is what they say. 

Hear our answer to that, you men of evil and death! 

Hear the answer of the United Nations! 

Hear the cry of our men in the foxholes, and in the tanks, and in the 
plunging submarines, and high flying bombers: 

These men are speaking now, they have a right to speak, this is what 
they say: 

“We want to walk in decency and friendliness in a good world, 

We want the rain in the trees, and happy faces around us, 

Yes, even old friendly dogs that belong to nobody and to everybody, 

And we want honorable work and the warmth of love for our bodies — 

And all these things we shall have — 

And people of good will everywhere in the world shall have them! 

Though we walk through pain and blood and boredom and hunger and 
shrieking agony and destruction and torture and dismay 
— the good things shall live again, and we shall live with 
them again. 

And that’s the reason we do our best — 

Less than that is less than a man — 

And we are men. 

Bataan speaks for us — 

And Midway and Stalingrad and Palermo and Tunisia speak for us — 

And we speak for ourselves. 

We are speaking now. 

Listen to us and know the answer!’ 


DANCE 
Challenge and affirmation: soloist and chorus in fatigue and battle dress, 
with movements of attack and the forward surge of battle. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 
(Continued from F. 2) 
Who Could Ask for Anything More?, 
by Kay Swift. Simon & Schuster: 
$2.00. 
AY swirr’s mother, holding a 
beautiful small Chinese bowl in 
her hand, once said, ‘The Swifts can 
manage very well without the neces- 
sities of life but they must have the 
luxuries.’ The Swifts did not invent 
the four freedoms and four would 
have been of little use to them. If 
forty freedoms had been promised 
them, a luxuriously necessary forty- 
first would quickly have come into 
focus. It helps to know this in reading 
Kay Swift’s account of her life as the 
wife of a cowboy on a ranch in Oregon. 
It helps to understand how this young, 
attractive, talented and sophisticated 
New Yorker, who was staff composer 
at Radio City Music Hall, assistant 
director of entertainment in charge of 
light music at the New York World’s 
Fair, dweller in a luxurious Beekman 
Place apartment and a frequenter of 
21, could suddenly build a bridge 
across to Cougar Rock Ranch, one 
strong enough to hold her safe with 
her new husband, his two daughters 
and their array of friends, neighbors, 
hired help and weekend guests. 

Basic English would not have been 
of much use to Kay Swift when she 
undertook to tell of her life at Cougar 
Rock but, fortunately, the unusually 
keen feeling for the right sound, which 
made her a success at her music, has 
been equally efficacious in creating 
the echo of real life, that only the 
right words can give, in the story 
which she calls, Who Could Ask for 
Anything More? It would be inter- 
esting to take Bret Harte and set a 
page or two of his text beside the 
‘wacky’ prose in this new and delight- 
ful book of Western life. The vocab- 
ulary is almost as full of vigor as the 
people and that in itself is a creation 
of no mean order. Perhaps only a 
musician could have caught the color 
and the sound so faithfully. 


The Music Lover's Handbook, edt- 
ted by Elie Siegmeister. Morrow: $4. 
thins range of music within the 

common ken has expanded enor- 
mously in recent years, and most of us 
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are in too much of a hurry to consult 
the standard histories and diction- 
aries. For music lovers who wish to 
make their own program notes, Elie 
Siegmeister has extracted some 150 
chunks of musicology and criticism 
from the books and journalism of the 
day. Here is information on music in 
general and music of all kinds — from 
folk, early American or jazz to the 
classics. Here also is opinion of all 
shades and solidity. An anthology 800 
pages in length cannot help but have 
its ups and downs, but the book serves 
its purpose and has its pleasures. 


NBC Handbook of Pronunciation, 
compiled by fames F. Bender. Cro- 
well: $2.75. 

ORE than 12,000 words are in- 
M cluded in this compendium, 
revolutionary in its acceptance of 
common practice in vowel distortion 
and elision, etc. The criterion is ‘Stand- 
ard American’, as determined by 
agreement. among the ‘best’ radio 
voices. The book has point for stage 
and screen voices as well. 








Dynamic — Absorbing — Different 


By 
C. SAMUEL LEVY 
The dramatic story — in seven scenes 


— of the rise and fall of a dictator. 
65 cents a copy 





Second printing — by the same author 
TEN SHORT PLAYS 
COMPLETELY FREE OF ROYALTY 


Now $1.00 per copy 


MITCHELL PRESS 
P. O. BOX 2128 DENVER, COLORADO 











OUTSTANDING PLAays 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
LILIOM 
MEN IN SHADOW 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Restricted in 
a Few Territories 


SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE 


When Available 


HARRIET @ ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THREE'S A FAMILY 
UNCLE HARRY @ JANIE 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


& 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 




















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


WARNING! WARNING! 


Publication dates and prices subject 
to change without notice 
PART OF A LIFETIME Lee Simonson $5.00 
An informal, engrossing and provocative theatre 
book of the year. 80 pages of Simonson’s most 
~" famous stage settings. 


naam IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
$4.00 


CURTAIN "ERING UP Gladys Malvern $2.50 
The story of Katharine Cornell for young people. 
30 illustrations. 

20 BEST FILM PLAYS 

ed. Gassner & Nichols $3.00 
Grapes of Wrath—How Green Wes My 
Valley — Sree — Good Earth — Mrs. 
Miniver, 
THE Best PLAYS OF 1942-43 
Burns Mantle $3.00 
Skin ‘of Our Teeth — The Patriots — Eve of St. 
Mark — Dama-k Cheek — Doughatrls, — Harriet 
— Kiss and Tell — Tomorrow the World — Okle- 
10° RL — Wines Soldiers. 
ane Mason Brown, Lt. USNR $2.75 

Broadcasts from the (proe oh s ie by one of 

our best- mown. and sorely missed critics. 

WE FOLLOWED OUR HEARTS TO Hou’ 

WOOD  Baiteas 
The adventures of Cornelia Otis Pee. . 
pest ne in Hollywood. Drawings 


Hok 
CINDERELLA Alice Duerr Miller $2.50 
Retold in Verse. Beautifully illustrated by Con- 
stantin a ees. Delightful Christmas Gift. 
KISS AND TELL F. Hugh Herbert $2.00 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N.Y. 

















